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CREDO. 
BY MAI J. DANE. 
HOUGH the years are dark with sorrow, 
And the way is hard to see— 
Though the tears, downfalling, blind me, 
Looking heavenward for thee— 
Yet, that Thou art waiting, watching, 
Noting all the tears that fall, 
And that Thou wilt give me loving, 
Tender comfort for them all— 
I believe, Lord, I believe. 


e ‘TkoughI weary in the striving, 

Though I falter in the way— 

Though, in paths I should not enter, 
Heedlessly I often stray— 

Yet, that Thou art still beside me, 
Tender, pitying, without blame, 

And that, weary, straying, sinning, 
Thou dost love me still the same— 

I believe, Lord, I believe. 


Though life’s threads seem often tangled, 
Some too weak, and some too strong, 
And the fabric they are weaving 
Looks as if it went all wrong— 
Yet, that in Thy clearer wisdom, 
Thou dost hold them in Thy hand, 
And that, trusting in Thee, some time, 
I shall see and understand— 
I believe, Lord, I believe. 


Though I cannot see the blossoms 
Springing where I scatter seed, 

Though the flowers I try to bring Thee 
Seem so very poor indeed— 

Yet, that Thou canst see the harvest, 
And dost cherish tenderly 

All the meager, humble garlands, 
Which are my best gifts to Thee— 

I believe, Lord, I believe. 


Though for dearest friends, I sometimes 
Fain would give my life away, 
And instead, to help or save them, 
Can do nothing more than pray— 
Yet, that Thou dost hear the heart-blood 
Throbbing in the words that go 
Pleading, moaning, through the silence, 
And dost answer, even so— > 
I believe, Lord, I believe. 


‘Though I often long and weary 
Just to come to Thee and rest, 

To forget all pain and heartache, 
Lying on thy loving breast— 

Yet, that when the work is over, 
And the busy years have passed, 

In thine arms, O tender Saviour, 
Thou wilt give me rest at last— 

I believe, Lord, I believe. 








AMNESTY AND THE REBEL 
LEADERS. 
BY E. & NADAL. 


T is curious, and yet, I think, undoubtedly true, 
that very many more of the native people of this 
city have been in Europe than in New Orleans. The 
North does not know the South. The West understands 
the East very well, and the East has a pretty good no- 
tion of the West. Butcf that vast and important re- 
gion below Mason and Dixon’s line, the Northern peo- 
ple are very ignorant. They have a more accurate 
idea of society in England than in Alabama. The 
course of the North in marking out the leaders of the 
rebellion for especial punishment showed that we did 
not comprehend the condition of the society we had 
overthrown. In fixing the guilt and responsibility of 
the rebellion we separated the leaders from the people 
by a broad conventional line. This distinction, I be- 
lieve, had no such existence in fact; the line was imag- 
inary and factiticous. There was, indeed, a small class 
of men at the South whe saw what was coming, who 
welcomed it and were the first to proclaim a revolu- 
tion. They were not the rich men. They were, as a 
rule, from among the young politicians of South Caro- 
lina and the Gulf States. They were editors and ora- 


_ tors. If any of the rebels were especially culpable, 


these were the men. It was impossible to segregate 
them from the mass, and the exceptions to amnesty 
made by Andrew Johnson reached them very imper- 
fectly. In the main, the leaders of the rebellion were 
little more to blame than other rebels. If I am asked 
who brought about secession, I might almost say that 
nobody did itin particular, that it did self. If this is 
true, it bears practically upon the question of amnesty 


| and it is right that the mind of the eountry shoald dis- 


tinectly recognize the facet. 
For a few years succeeding the revolutionary wir, 


, all slaveholders regarded slavery as wrong in priucip!s, | 
and as destined soon to pass away. Asyearsrolled on, | 
as the South increased in wealth and extent, and as | 





slavery became more and more necessary to the peo- | 


ple, they stopped thinking about the abstract question. 
They held it in abeyance. This was about the state of 
mind of the older men of the Sout’ for a few years just 
preceeding the war. They were rich and conteat>d, 
and wanted nothing more. But the young men felt 
difftrently. There was certainly that in Southern 
scciety which might well excite a delirious enthusiasm 
and affection. It was my good fortuve to have seen it 
before the war, and I can testify to the fact that it 
possessed a certain dangerous leopardess beauty 
that strangely charmed and attracted. It lulled 
the senses into luxurious yet perilous slumbers. 
The young men felt its fascination, and were easily 
at the sport of the new impulse circumstance turned 
upon society. But they did not like to feel that the 
prirciple was against them. The South was, more- 
over, an oratorical country; the newspaper was noth- 
thing, the mass-meeting and the barbecue everything ; 
and we know what advantage a simple and irrefraga- 
ble abstraction is to an orator. So when, ten years be- 
fore the war, the question of slavery became the chief 
topic of public discussion, we at the North had a 
simple and invigorating task. We knew that slavery 
was wrong. It would have been an unpleasant situa- 
tion for slaveholders to be compelled to answer that, 
while it was true that slavery was wrong, still that 
circumstances were such, etc., etc. Spirited young 
gentlemen at the South cid not care to meet the can- 
did observations of Garrison and Phillips in that way. 
They wanted a principle of theirown. Accordingly, 
ingenious clergymen and professors had been at work 
for years making theories to supply the demand. 
Some of them showed that the Bible had foredjoomed 
the negro to be a servant of servants. The South was 
perhaps the moat solidly and literally orthodox com- 
munity in Christendom, and this little text from the 
Old Testament went a long way with them. 

By and by, however, their instructors grew bol ler, 
and told them that slavery, instead of being a bad 
thing in the abstract was a good thing in the abstract; 
that it was an institution necessary to man’s perfec- 
tion, divine and eternal, upon which the millennial sun 
must one day shine. They settled it in their minds 
that the ‘“‘coming man” would “own his niggers.” 
This was just what the young men wanted. The abo- 
litionists were not to have all the abstractions: now 
they had one of their own! 

The key to the rebellion is to be found in the tyran- 
ny of the mass over the individual. Public sentiment 
got upon a down grade. There were many points of 
resemblance between the French revolution of ’93 and 
the overthrow of the Unionin the South. It was as 
much fear as ferocity that seized the people of Franca. 
Men were afraid to think against the tide of the popular 
impulse. They were fearful that the ominous public eye 
might read their hearts, and they adopted a language 
and behavior all the more violent for the dissent they 
could not get rid of. Of course, a revolution extend- 
ing over a great agricultural country, and carried 
through by Anglo-Saxons, must have differed from an 
outbreak of Frenchmen in the streets of Paris; but 
Southern society possessed some clements of terrorism 
which are wanting even in France. It would not do 
that anything pertaining to slavery should be said in 
the presence of slaves. The voices of men had an un- 
natural hush. The man who undertook to refine and 
discriminate soon saw a suspicious look on the faces of 
his auditors. The safe thing to do was to vociferate 
loud hatred of the North and praise of the South, and 
the louder you vociferated the safer you were. Tae 
more radical and violent orator was the main the peo- 
ple followed. 

The loyal pulpit during the war was fond of likeaing 
the rebel leaders to the fallen angels of Milton. ‘It 
was certainly wrong to fall,’ one of the rebels mig‘at 
retort, “but when we found ourselves in new quarters, 
was it not natural that each should look about him 
for the coolest place he could find?” Ihave no doubt 
that most of the political and military leadera of th> 
rebellion were, two years before the war, Union men. 
But they regarded secession as inevitable, and there 
was nothing in the tone of the North during the 
winter of ’60 and ’61 to make them think that it would 





nct be peaceably accomplished. The Union looked 
not only to rebels and foreigners, but evea to our- 
selves, as if quietly falling apart. It was sheer apathy 
that t ok the life out of many men at the South who 
might have offered vigorous resistance. “If South 
Czrolina and Georgia go, why need we care to stay?” 
said the Virginian. “If one goes, all is gone; the 
whole thing is atanend.”” This indifference and hope- 
lessness certainly extended to the North. If at any 
time we are disposed to assume too lofiy a tone, it 
will be edifying to go over the events of that winter, 
and to remember how some who were a year after- 
ward uncompromising patriots, then felt and talked. 
“Wayward sisters, depart in peace,’ said Winfield 
Scott, Commander-in-chief of the army. ‘They are 
married and are given in marriage,” said Bull Run 
Russell. I remember well how Fifth Avenue looked in 
those days. A golden sultry afternoon like that which 
enveloped the Rome of the early emperors desceniled 
upon us. It seemed a very late age of the world. The 
smart young men drove their wagons to the Park; 
the prettily-dressed women tripped briskly along the 
pavement; the sunlight in the long street was as 
bright as ever. But it all seemed to no purpose. Our 
ambitions and intentions were at an end. The young 
continent, but ye-terday discovered, with the grizzly, 
the wolf,and the red man, not yet driven from its 
forests, with its brand-new street-carsand Arctic soda- 
fountains, seemed as old as Rome, or Corinth, or the 
ancient cities of the east. 

The public mind of this country has almost ceased 
to regard it as an object to punish anybody. But we 
need to recognize more clearly the fact that the leaders 
of the rebellion were not necessarily its instigators; 
that with the private citizen ani the common soldier 
they were alike the sport of that current which swept 
them ali together into the vortex. 





MY MULE. 
BY THEODORE CROWL. 
OWN amule. Itis the first mule I ever had and 
will be the last one. My mind is my mule. 

I suppose many other people have mules of the same 
kind. I notice that in every phrenological picture- 
chart of the human head the mule has the top place 
among the hieroglyphics. 

A mule, according to the prevalent opinion, doos not 
regulate his movements strictly according to the will 
of his owner. The mule’s business hours do not always 
correspond to those of his driver, and some inconven- 
ience is often occasioned thereby to both parties. I 
think Mark Twain slanders the mule, aud yet we must 
allow that the mule is troublesome at times. 

Sometimes when I am most anxious that my mule 
shall go, he deliberately stands still. I try to spur him 
forward but he refuses to budge. I have seen menin 
the pulpit and on the rostrum very much in the plight 
of the driver of 2 rebellious mule. They stormed, they 
hammered, but they could not get under way. I would 
rather be the gazing-stock on Broadway hammering 
and clubbing a stubborn mule than to stand before an 
audience in a vain attempt to force my mind into 
action when it don’t want to go. I have tried it. 

I have tried patting and coaxing, and I have tried 
jerking and spurring. Now I make a desperate effort. 
Isummon all my strength; I determine that my mind 
shall go. It does move as though it would go. It 
mekes a jew wild plunges, and away I go on a flight of 
imagination that I think must give mea fair start. I 
begin an ambitious sentence. Forward I am carried 
with arush. I am going—going. I am not just sure 
where I am going—I add one word after another, and 
suddenly—the mule stops. But down comes whip and 
spur, and with a bound I am off into another bold em- 
phatic sentence—yip—yip— 

‘* Now it goes, 
Now it goes,— 
Now it stands still.’’ 
The mule has stopped, and I get off very ungracefully. 

My mule is troublesome in another way. He gets 
started, goes like a whirlwind or tempest, and refuses 
to stop at my bidding. 

Bed-time comes. I go to bed. I want to sleep. 
Whoa! whoa !—but on the mule goes and I can’t get 
off. Ishift from side to side. I determinedly resolve 


to think about nothing. I lie very still, I almost stop 
breathing, but it does not stop the thinking. I might 
as well try to stop the circulation of the blood by a 
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mandate of the will. Iam astride the mule, and the 
mule is going on the jump. 

I pull back with all my might, but it avails nothing. 
Through the city, through the country, here and there 
and everywhere I am carried, in spite of my protesting 
that I don’t want to go, till the mule is exhausted—I 
was exhausted long ago—and down he tumbles, and I 
drop into uneasy slumber in the scary dreamland just 
where the mule stops with me. 

Again, mules are often seen, especially in pictures, 
with their heels at an angle of elevation which inti- 
mates that it is best 10 keep at a respectful distance. 
In other words, mules sometimes kick. This is the case 
especially when people take unbecoming liberties with 
their heels. My mental mule has heels, and it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to keep them from flying in the faces 
of people that tempt them. 

When some self-conceited creature, with an air of 
self-importance that is almost unbearable, solemnly 
and majestically begs leave to inform you that you are 
seriously mistaken in some unimportant little opinion 
which you have ventured to half express, thus rap- 
ping your mule provokingly over the heels, does he not 
kick instinctively ? 

I would not blame my mule for letting the heels fly 
up on such an occasion, if he would then resume his 
gravity and maintain his just equilibrium until another 
such provocation should be offered, but he always 
assumes an offensive attitude and gets ready to kick 
whenever the aforesaid individual comes near after 
the first provocation. 

In this I think he shows a bad spirit—a characteristic 
unforgiving mule spirit. And yet I would take this 
oceasion to suggest respectfully to some people that 
they are not required to rap the heels of every mule 
that they see. There is no impropriety in not doing 
s0,—no disrespect to the mule nor cowardice on your 
part. There is no evidence of lack of good breeding, 
nor of want of mental capacity, nor of meager infor- 
mation, in not disagreeing with every remark that any 
one may make in your presence. It is altogether 
proper not to contradict every assertion which your 
companion may casually make in conversation with 
you. 

Again, my mule runs away sometimes without know- 
ing just where he is going. 

Dick’s mule got scared at an old stump at the road- 
side one day and dashed away into the woods. (N. 
B.—There were no fences along the road.) It was an 
unpleasant excursion for Dick—over old logs, in dan- 
gerous proximity to huge trees, dodging under 
branches—until the mule was brought to a stand- 
stillin a dense thicket of brush and briers. Dick was 
consoled with the thought however that it was a mule 
that did it, and so he calmly took his bearings and pro- 
ceeded to extricate himself and the mule, and get back 
to the safe road from which he had been carried. 

My mule does in a like manner sometimes. Occa- 
sionally I find myself going at a dizzy rate of speed 
away from my life’s highway—away from the plain 
road along which I have been travelling peacefully 
and pleasantly—away from the long-tried and 
cherished truths that have been the sign-boards 
of my life’s journey—out into the woods of doubt 
and uncertainty—out and away I know not whither, 
until I am brought to a halt in a dense thicket 
through which I can not go and from which I 
have to back out. Well, my mule does it, and there 
is some consolation in that thought, as I hunt the 
way back to the old road. My mule got scared at 
something he did not quite understand, and so he 
struck off on what turned out to be no road at all. 
That is all. 

Thus I have learned to distinguish between myself 
and my mule, though we always go together. 











WISELY, AND NOT TOO WELL. 
BY MRS, A. E. BARR. 


ROOM long and low, and noisy with the clack 
silhe and shock of thirty Jacquard looms. Grave 
and thoughtful men following with unceasing watch- 
fulness every cast of their shuttles. Dingy piles of 
raw material, heat and dust and weary toil in an oil- 
tainted atmosphere. Surely there is not much:room 
here for poetic dreaming or living romance! And 
yet around these earnest toilers are elements which 
might inspire the most prosaic mind. Those fleeces 
have each of them a story more wondrous than that 
of Jason’s. From the hills where the warlike Afghan 
guards his freedom—from the brown steppes of 
Russia—from the green pampas around Buenos Ayres 
—from the purple moors-of Westmoreland and the 
broomy braes of Yarrow they have come. Colored 
with brilliant dyes from the Pacific, and woven into 
forms of grace and beauty 

“ They do only suffer change 
Into something rich and strange.” 
Nor is this the only charm of the room—through the 
multitude of windows pours a flood of summer sun- 
shine, heightening the exquisite coloring and intricate 
beauty of the work in the looms; and touching with 
a kind of pitying grace the little children who sit low 
at the end of each, winding the spools for the shuttle. 
Joel Benson never tired of his mill. For he knew all 


his “ hands” personally and felt a kiad of property in 
their well or evil doing; while their prosperity and 
adversity touched his pocket as well as his heart. In 
a matter of business he was indeed ‘“ careful of the 
small dust of the balance,’’ but when an act of kind- 
ness was to be done, be was open-handed as charity. 


itself the most pathetic of prayers. 
stood, and the old man turned away.sighing—for he 








He stood this morning between the rows of noisy looms, 
looking blankly at the only silent one, and he forgot 
the twenty-nine faithful servants in the recreant 
Archy Lynn. For Archy was at once his finest work- 
man and his most unreliable one; the “ hand’? who 
did him most honor and gave him the most trouble. 
Up to the neglected loom the Master walked and 
looked admiringly at the beautiful pile of many colors. 
As a piece of workmanship it was absolutely perfect, 
and a feeling that was half admiration and half re- 
sentment filled his heart for the delinquent. 

A group of girls sorting some wool watched him 
curiously. One of them, with the large gray eyes and 
long black lashes so characteristic of the Lancashire 
women, did not raise her head; but her cheeks flushed 
painfully, and her quick nervous movements showed 
intense consciousness. ‘ 

Suddenly the Master approached, and touching her 
on the shoulder, said, “* Kate, where is Archy again to- 
day ?”’ 

‘* Indeed then, Bailie, ’m no the lad’s ke2per,” and 
her great pensive eyes were lifted to his face for one 
moment. It was that upward glance which is often in 
So it was under- 


knew all it meant, and he had no heart to refuse its 
request. The petulant tone and the indignant denia! 
were for her companions, the imploring glance was for 
himself; and somehow it flashed into his remem- 
brance asuggestion ofcharity he had not yet reached— 
seventy times seven. : 

The day was heavy but not long to Kate, for as her 
fingers deftly aid their work, her mind was busily em- 
ployed in a similar process. She was examining her 
lover—as she thought, candidly and fairly—placing his 
handsome person, his kind, cheerful heart, and his 
consummate skill as a workman, against his manifest 
idleness, his love of pleasure, and his inclination to 
drink. Several times that day she had decided against 
him, and flung him from her as impetuously as she 
flung the mass of wool from her hands; and just as 
often Love had stepped in as special pleader and mys- 
tified her reason and set her lover in the glorifying 
light of hope. Where isa woman’s strength in such 
an hour? Her whole five senses tur. traitor to her 
heart, and she clasps her destiny of sorrow and crowns 
it with the splendor of an immeasurable self-sacri- 
fice. 

As she was going outof the mill that evening the 
overseer called her to the master’s private office. She 
wasscarcely astonished, for in the exaltation and con- 
fusion of her feelings nothing seemed strange or out 
of place. 

Mr. Benson was walking up and down the little room 
and seemed greatly troubled. ‘‘Tak2 a seat, Kate,’’ he 
said ‘“‘ Archy has just been here and I have had a talk 
with him, nowI want to speak to you. It’s about 
Archy—he’s a braw lad, and there’s none can cast a 
shuttle with him. But he is going the downward road, 
lassie. O Kate, won’t ye try and save him?” 

“ An’ maybe, Master, I’ll go the downward road with 
him. It’s an awfu’ chance.” 

“No, no, Kate. There’s no chance in a Christian 
woman’s life! O lassie, if an immortal soul canna be 
bought wi’ the whole world, won’t ye do as Christ did, 
an gie your ain peace and happiness forit? Archy is 
lost without you, Kate. Together ye may baith win 
heaven ‘though as by fire. Woman, woman, an 
immortal soul on your ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’—surely there 
is nae niffer here, Kate”—and he put his hands on her 
shoulders and looked almost sternly in her face. 

“ Bailie! Bailie, I’m a drunkard’s daughter, and 
there is no depth of that misery that I havna sounded. 
Oh, have pity on me!” and she hid her face in her 
apron and sobbed passionately. : 

“Don’t cry so, woman. Listen! Here is an im- 
mortal soul on the road to destruction; you, and you 
only, can turn it back. The grief and trouble I allow, 
the sorrow and the care, Kate, for which the world has 
no measure, Iallow. But, O lassie, if the cup can not 
pass you innocently, drink it—drink it in Christ’s 
name. I tell you many a soul works out its salvation 
by love that never would do it by faith.” 

Ah, there was little need for the good man’s plead- 
ing! Upstairs among the noise of the looms and the 
oil and dust of the wool-heaps Love had wrestled and 
prevailed. And so that night when Archy climbed 
with aching head and heavy heart to Kate’s humble 
home and made her the old, old promise (broken so 
often) she hung her faith, her love and her life’s whole 
happiness on it. With kisses of forgiveness and trust 
she pledged herself to him for better or for worse till 
death should set her free. 

And yet it is common to speak of women as weak 
and frail, when every day they consummate sacrifices 
the height, and depth and breadth of which only 
divinity can measure! 

For along time Archy’s promises were faithfully 
kept. His loom was never idle, and his skill as a 
carpet-weaver became quite remarkable; in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 a rug which he had woven took a 
prize. The day that the news came to town Kate gave 
birth to her first child—a son. “ Joy, where goest 
thou? To where there is more,’’ isa proverb which 

found its fulfillment in Archy’s home thatday. The 
golden medal! The beautiful boy! The triumph of 
his art, the culmination of his love, was perfect. 


After this Kate Lynn was missed among the bonnie | 


lassies who sorted Bailie Benson’s wool. She staid at 
he me to mind her baby, and Archy worked over hours 
for the honor of his master’s firm ani his own 
pecuniary benefit. Early and late worked the 








| 


looms in Benson’s mill, and early and late Kate 
ministered to the new love which had come into her 
life. Archy worked hard and steadily, though in the 
first flush of his suceess he had succumbed several 
times to unusual temptation. But Kate hid her fears 
in her heart and wisely left him to his own reproaches. 
It was indeed hard for his best friends to say much to 
him. For he left no duty undone, his business prom- 
ises were now reliable, his wife and child lived in 
greater comfort than his position seemed to warrant. 
But toil that to another man would have been ex- 
haustive, was to Archy a simple satisfaction. His 
splendid physique and the mighty love which filled 
his heart for Kate and the boy made him strong to 
labor. 

One day she was waiting his return from work. 
Never had his coming been so carefully prepared for, 
and so eagerly expected. His impetuous bounding 
step on the stair first made her heart sink, and the 
moment he entered she saw that he was under such 
strong excitement as would make any opposiiion to 
him useless. He took from Kate’s reluctant arms the 
child dearer to him than his own life. In amomentof 
unnatural exaltation, he flung him up and failed to 
catch him. The child fell—fell and maimed his tender 
tody. With a scream wild and sorrowful Kate raised 
her boy, and in a moment by a grief and a remorse 
unspeakable to human lips, the wretched father was 
sobered. Do not blame Kate that she mourned de- 
spairingly. Stillshe had no word of reproach for her 
husband. It was not needed—the paie suffering face 
and the useless limbs of the boy who had been the 
pride and crown of his rejoicing were sufficient. It 
was atrial they could not bear to speak of together, 
and so it became a wall of partition between them. 
In the first gloom of his grief and despair there was 
presented to him the safeguard of total abstinence 
and the pledge. He took it sincerely—but what vital 
power hasasymbol? The passionate alleziance given 
during any unnatural excitement of feeling has no 
root init. When enthusiasm has passed away and old 
habits knock at the door of the swept and garnished 
chamber, a promise is powerless as an African 
fetich. 

In this trouble Bailie Benson had a share; the boy 
had been called after him, and become dear to him, 
nay, the lonely, childless old man had built fair 
earthly hopes on that frail infant life. But he grew 
ashamed of asking ‘‘ How is little Joe to-day?” grew 
afraid of the father’s set face and hopeless answer. It 
was unfortunate that the parents never reached that 
point where they could weep together. <A kind of 
dumb resentment grew up inthe miserable father’s 
heart; the home that had been so pleasant to him was 
become the place of his punishment. Whether the 
child wept or smiled it reproached him, and because 
he could not forgive himself, he would not believe 
that it was possible for Kate to pity and pardon him. 
His punishment seemed to him great beyond his 
deserts, and like one smitten and impenitent of 
old, he ‘‘ went out from the presence of the Lord” 
instead of going the more humbly and frequently 
into it. 

Gradually, on the pretext of increasing business, he 
absented himself more and more from his home. His 
master watched him anxiously, but feared to meddle 
with the quiet self-contained mood which had fallen 
on him. When Archy drank now, he did it with a 
method, premeditated and arranged it. It was the re- 
ward he gave himself for hard and extra toil; and one 
feature in these excesses was remarkable—he would 
not while under their influence go near his home. All 
his absences he explained to Kate in one word, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness,”’ and she could only guess the truth by his fail- 
ing strength and depleted purse. She too grew grave 
and anxious, and lost the flush and bloom of her great 
beauty. And yet except from Bailie Benson she had 
little sympathy, for the women in her own rank saw 
in her situation no cause why she should be unhappy, 
and a great many reasons why she should be satisfied. 
Her husband was a “ good provider,’ what more did 
she want? All of them allowed the right of husbands 
to ‘take a drop now and then,” and congratulated 
her on the “‘ thoughtfulnesss of her man, who troubled 
nobody at his ain hame wi’ his daftness.”’ 

And so Archy drifted gradually away from the 
anchor of his home, lost faith in God, lost faith in him- 
self, and felt as if he werein a net which circumstances 
might tighten round him at any moment. And the 
moment came. It was in the middle of a hard winter, 
and Kate had another child. One night she was 
feverish and suffering, and Archy went out to procure 
some medecine for her. On his way he meta rival in 
his trade who interested him about some new method 
of fixing a certain delicate color in wool. He thought 
it a duty to hear his views, he paid out of his slender 
purse for the whisky which was to make him com- 
municative. Instead of this, it made them both 
quarrelsome. About some trivial points the men quar- 
reled. The whisky which had possessed each of them 
like a devil worked through them its will. Words 
ended in blows, too quick and sudden to be guarded 
against. For just one moment Archy realized that he 
had been struck, the next he had seized the offender 
in his Herculean arms and flung him down the rough 
stone stairs which led into the street. Then there 
were ogths and tumult, the hurrying feet of men, and 

} the sensation of being tied and helpless. When he 
came to himself he was in the county jail with the 
mark of Cain on his brow. 





(Concluded next week.) 
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THE LAD WITH THE BARLEY 
LOAVES. 


BY LILLY E. BARR. 


¥ ANDALED with green luxuriance the hilla 
KO That sloped to meet the Galilean sea; 
One voice alone the charmed silence fills, 
One face alone the earnest thousands see. 
Hour after hour held by most holy spell, 
Till the day passed and shades of evening fell. 


Then they were faint and weary ; so the Lord, 

Touched with their suff’ring, said: ‘* Give them to eat.” 
Ard doubting Philip, when he heard that word, 
Wondered and questioned: ‘ Where shall we get meat?” 
But Andrew's eye o’er the vast concourse roves, 

To find “a lad who had five barley loaves.” 


A stripling of few years,—what brought him there? 
The wonder of some miracle to see? 

Or had it been his blessed lot to share 

The Saviour’s love, and climb upon his knee? 

O happy child! I know thy joyful pride, 

“When Andrew called thee to the Master's side. 


"Twas angel's food that mortals ate that day, 
Although no bright-stoled angel brought it down; 
But from the basket of a child at play, 

And from the little hands all sun-burnt brown, 
Divinity did take and bless and share 

Five barley loaves, among five thousand there. 


Not the boy priest who served the temple’s shrine 
And heard Jchovah’s voice call him by name, 
Had honor half so great, dear child, as thine, 
Linked with the Christ in such a tender fame. 
Not angels came the humble meal to spread, 

Put from thy hands He took the barley bread. 





LECTURE-ROOM. TALK’ 
HENRY ‘ait BEECHER. 


“LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE.” 
FrmaAy Eveninec, Feb. 39, 1872. 


HERE is an allowable reserve in religious feel- 
ing, just as there is in every other. An affection 

that hasno Gelicacy, nothing withheld, cannot be so 
beautiful as that which withholding more, shows less, 
and is interpreted by the imagination. Thereis a cer- 
tain garrulity that disgusts men. There is a kind of ex- 
hibitorivess which, whether it is because the mind is 
too werk to contain its contents, or whether it is be- 
cause the man is too vain to withhold what he may 


know, or feel, or be, or do, breeds neither respect nor | 


benefit, but contempt and damage for the most part. 
The promiscuous and continual shufiling out of the 
thoughts and feelings of the mind is never profitable. 
There is, therefore, a kind of reticence, asortof reserve, 
in religious life, which is notonly not wrong, but posi- 
tively right. 

Yet this may be carried too far, and is apt to be car- 
ried too far. Beginning, as it often does, in delicacy, 
and confirmed, as jit often is, by conscientiousness, in 
not seeming to be more than one is conscious of really 
being, after a while shame and pride are added, and 
eve locks up bis whoie inward life; so that there are 
iabny Christians who have a savor of grace which is 
never made manifest. ‘They can scarcely be said to 
have emitted any light; and yet, you shall find that 





deep in the recesses of their hearts their thoughts are | 


coincident with God’s. There are many persons whose 
lives are rolling toward immortality with all the signs 


and tokensin themselves of acceptance with God— | 
noble natures, rich and strong—but whose graces, like 


their own jewels, they keep locked up. It is only rarely 


| 


that they bring them forth, and then they shine 


brightly. In some great emergency, when some crush- 


| 


ing afiiction puts them upon their whole strength, | 
then you shall see wondrous treasuresof attainment ' 
intkhem which before have been hidden from the or- | 
dinary sight, and you marvel and lament thatso much | 


precicus ointment should have been kept out of use. 
As persons are educated, especially in New England, 


. How charming is such a man! 


and in regions where New England influences prevail, | 
there is an excess of virtue; there is a fault that springs | 


from excellence. There is sucha fear that men will 
fall into pretense, instead of being just what they 
seem to be, that teachers are perpetuaily putting men 
on their guard, and exhorting them to test themselves, 
and see toit that all that they profess is strictly genu- 
ine. The consequence is, that you will find, in almost 
every New England church, men from whom you can 
scarcely extract one word of experience during tke 
whole year, but would easily die at the stake for their 
principles, and who, in the sight of God are noble, 
conscientious men. Ibelieve that thisis carrying a 
virtue to excess. . 

We are bound, in the first place, to let shine the 
light of our Christian emotions and feelings. We are 
bound to let them have such an expression that they 
shall produce upon men their legitimate impression. 
Ofcourse there will be the liberty of endless variation. 
‘There are some persons who are naturally frank. They 
will do it easily and largely. There are those who are 
naturally retentive and secretive; they will not be. 
called upon to do it as largely. The universal rule is 
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that everybody who has the conscious experience of 
divine grace in the soul ought to give it air somehow; 
that somehow everybody should let his light shine 
forth, according to his disposition and sphere, and in 
his own way. 

But the shining ofa man’s light is not to be merely for 
his own family. It would be a stingy manindeed who 
would not set a light in the window when there was no 
other light to guide the traveler along a difficult way, 
sayizg, ‘“‘This candle isforme and my children, and 
we are not going to waste any of its rays on the dark 
street for we know not whom.”’ There may be stingi- 
ness in respect tothe light of the heart as well as in 
respect to the light of a candle. A person has noright 
to let his Christian light shine before those of his own 
household alone. There is in some way or other to be 
such an emission of your religious experience that the 
hearts of others shall be kindled by yours, and that 
they shall receive benefit from you of comfort and 
guidance and sympathy. 

We have no right to look at this matter on one side 
only. You are accustomed to say, ‘I am so uncertain, 
I am liable to so many mistakes, and thereis such dan- 
gerzof my bringing disgrace upon Him thatI desire to 
serve, that it does not become me to hazard much. I 
do not feel as though I could bear the responsibility.” 
In other words, you are bringing your experience to 
the test of mere conscience. On the other hand, you 
are bound to judge of your piety by sympathy and be- 
nevolence. How many persons in this world would 
give all they are worth to be able to find hearts that 
are warm, and love that is glowing? How many 
persons do you suppose wander through this congrega- 
tion wistful? I believe there isnot a Sunday that some 
in our midst do not say in their souls, ‘‘ Oh, that some 
one would take me by the hand and lead me, to whom 
I could unbosom my thoughts and feelings! Oh, that 
there were some one whom I could feel free to ask 
questions!’’ J 

Itis not merely a declarativeness of Christian life that 
I mean, but example in Christian life as well. On this 
subject of Christian example there is a side to be 
urged, and aside to be discouraged. Our Master for- 

sade standing where the example of prayer should be 
tco conspicuous. A man at the street corner prayiug 
long and often is certainly settiig an example of devo- 
tion; but Christ says we are not to set such an exam- 
ple. A person who sets out to.-make an example of 
himself, and fixes all things up in order that his ex- 
ample may be good, is apt to be unattractive, and to 
exert an injurious influence, rather than a good one. 
For instance, what can mar the attractiveness, the 
simplicity, the sweetness, the winningness of example, 
more than that rectangular precision, that exactitude, 
which many persons fail into? They say to them- 
selves, ‘I must not indulge in any latitude, because I 
am setting an example.”’ They sit down exemplarily; 
they get up exemplarily; they eat and drink exemp- 
larily; they talk exemplarily; they take off their hat 
and lay down their cane exemplarily ; they put on and 
take off their spectacles exemplurily; they do every- 
thing so that it shall be exemplary. Everybody dreads 
such exemplary people. Not because they are not 
good, but because, besides having a sort of stiffness 
and annoying pedantry, they seem themselves to 
know that they are setting an example, and to say, 
“Look on me! See how [ live! Do you liye so?” 
Their demeanor produces the impression that they are 
conscious of what they are doing. 

I would dissuade every young Christian from enter- 
ing upon a life of example-setting where he shall him- 
self be conscious of it allthe time. Onceina while you 
are obliged to say, “‘I will not go to such a place, I 
will not do such a thing, because, though it might not 
harm me, it might harm others. I must take care of 
my example.’”’ Under such circumstances you must 
be conscious of what you are doing; but it is not nec- 
essary in the ten thousand duties of social life or 
Christian fellowship for a person to carry about him 
the thought of setting an example. The very consci- 
ousness of it has the effect to mar one’s example; be- 
cause the beauty of example is its unconsciousness, A 
man that is learned and seems to know it, is nowhere 
near so pleasing as a man that is learned and does not 
seem to know it. We sometimes hear it said of a man, 
“Heknows everything; and yet he seems like a child.” 
Persons who are beau- 
tiful and knowit are not half so beautiful as they 
otherwise would be. A man who is excellent in speech, 
and knows it, and when he talks throws himself as a 
cock does when he crows, putting on airs, is disagree- 
able to listen to. There are many persons who say 
grace whenever they are about to perform a duty. 
They have a conscientious way of coming at things 
which makes people feel unpleasantly. 

There is no evidence that our Master had any of 
these ways. On thecontrary, there is evidence that he 
was one of the gentlest, most simple and most quiet 
persons that ever walked the earth. If it were not for 
the fear of being misunderstood, I should say that 
there was not a pattern ever drawn of so perfect a 
gentleman as our Saviour was, in manner, in word, and 
particularly in that highest mark of breeding, quietness, 
unconsciousness of self. Many Christian people who 
are wortby people in other things, fall into the habit 
of endeavoring to set an example, much to the detri- 
ment of their influence, though they do it in order that 
they may be influential. Do you not know that while 


you are setting a good example in that direction, you 
are setting a bad one in another? You are to set an 
example of humanity, sincerity, courtesy, Zraee, gen- 
tleness. Your example is not to be confined to oon- 











scientious matters. It is to extend to all the finer ele- 
ments of life, of many of which a man is of necessity 
unconscious, The most influential part of an influ- 
ential life is that of which the possessor has the least 
consciousness. 





VESPER SERVICE. 
BY EDWARD FE. HALE. 


HARD worked man, in public life said to mo 

very seriously one day, that he had invented a 

new Christian denomination, and that the moment he 
made his invention known all other churches would be 
abandoned for those which he should open. The dis- 
tinctive feature of this new denomination was to be its 
abandonment of the sermon. The worshipers would 


| come together for prayer, for singing praise, for read- 


ing Scripture, perhaps for silent meditation. ‘ You 
min‘sters,’’ said my friend, “* have no idea how exhaust- 
ing itis toa man who has been hard at work all the 
week to sitand hear your exhortation, or reasoning. 
That is, indeed, exactly the effort that people do not. 
wish to make when they go to church. The moment I 
open my churches without sermons, all sorts of people 
will flock te them.” ‘ 

I told my enthusiastic discoverer that he had only to 
come to this church on a Sunday afternoon to find his 
invention carried into practice, and that the general 
attendance of people, from every sect, in the last ten 
years, had wholly confirmed his opinion that there are 
a great many people who prefer a service without a 
sermon. 

Such services are not unusual in the Roman Ghurch, 
norin the English church. The Episcopal Church in 
this country relies so much on a ministry reeruited 
from Congregational or Presbyterian theological 
schools, that it is not apt to leave the traditions to 
which they were born. 

If our congregations could be more freely consulted 
in the matter, and could arouse to the amazing truth 
that it is possible to join in worship, without listening 
on the same occasion to an essay, or other dissertation 
on a sacred subject, I think there would be a more 
general demand among them for what we call for con- 
venience the ** Vesper Service.” 

But I am sorry to say that I have thought that the 
training of the clergy unfits them to be judges of tho 
value of such a service. Ministers are trained to write 
sermons, and they like them. They ought to. Ser- 
mons are very good things. And ministers are apt to 
think congregations cannot have too much of them. 

It happens also, that when a minister has not a 
special fondness for music, he is apt not to take much 
interest in the musical part of religious services. [have 
heard complaints of choirs who did not listen well to 
sermons, or who looked out tunes in prayer-time. But 
for one such case that [ have ever seen I have seen ten 
eases where ministers were correcting manuscript in 
the pulpit while choirs were singing the hymus. In 
clerical discussions on the possibility of service without 
sermon, I have often noticed the results of these two 
habits of ministers. I would netsay that they are jeal- 
ous of musie, but I should say that they are indiffer- 
ent, very often, to its help in devotion. To this in- 
difference I have generally ascribed the abandonment 
of the “‘ Vesper Service”? in any congregations which 
have introduced it. 

If the minister can loyally and heartily coljperate 
with the leader of his choir,—if that leader is a loyal 
Christian gentleman, as eager to secure the religious 
life of the people as the minister,—they two can ar- 
range an order of service without a sermon which shall 
be edifying while it is interesting. Great care anda 
purpose thoroughly devout must unite, that this service 
shall not become a mere display of music. But of this 
there is no need and no danger, if chorister and miais- 
ter will carefully adjust the method and detail. 

Our Vesper Service—in this church—which will serve 
for illustration as well as any, is based on purely Con- 
gregational traditions. It might be based on KEpisco- 
pal traditions, but ours is a Congregational Church. 

The Puritan or Congregational tradition of order of 
service is in substance this -— 

Introducition—Prayer, singing, Scripture. 

Principal service—Prayer, singing, sermon. 

Conclusion—Preyer, singing, benediction. 

The principal variation on this theme known to me, 
is the introduction of organ voluntaries at the begiu- 
ning and end, and after the prayer of the principal 
service,—calied by sextons and the undevout “the 
long prayer.’’ This organ voluntary, introduced three 
times, is now the universal custom of all churches 
whose order is known to me, where there is an organ. 

To build a Vesper Service on this primeval type: 

1. We omit the sermon. 

2. In place of the first hymn we substitute a psalm of 
David in the Bible version, read by the congregation 
and minister alternately. 

3. We substitute for the sermon two Scripture les- 
sons,—generally from both Old and New Testaments— 
following here the suggestive example of the English 
Church. Between the reading of these the choir sing 
some piece bearing on the same general theme. Ifthe 
minister really has anything which he must say about 
either of his Scripture lessons, let him sayit. But he 
has no right on such an occason to take more than a 
few minutes. Let him remember that this is a service 
without sermon. 


4. As there are thus two Soripture lessons in what L 
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have called ‘“‘ The Principal Service,’’ we omit the Scrip- 
ture passage in ‘‘ The Introduction.” 

For the rest the service retains the old Puritan type. 
Of course this form need not be rigidly clung to, but 
it ought to be as elastic as any other mere ordinance of 
living service. In the custom of our church the choir 
sing after the second Scripture some piece which takes 
up and carries on the theme. 

If, on some such basis, chorister and minister agree 
on the theme for the service, if psalm, hymns, anthems 
and Scripture lessons are all chosen with reference to 
it, the Vesper service will have more unity than has 
the ordinary Congregational service. Ministers may 
be interested to know, as a matter of detail, what 
“themes’’ as 1 have called them, find their places 
easily in such service. I transcribe, therefore, the 
order we followed in this church for seven Sundays: 

Feb. 18.—The Birth of Christ. ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
will among men.”’ 

March 4.—John the Baptist. 
mesgenger before thy face.”’ 

March 18.—The Preparation of Christ, ‘‘The child 
grew and waxed strong in spirit.” 

Easter Sunday.—The Resurrection. 

April 15.—‘‘ He went about doing good.”’ 

May 6.—“Preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 

May 20, Whit-Sunday.—“ Anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power.” 

Let minister and chorister agree in advance on sueh 
aseries. Let the minister give out the text at the be- 
ginning of the whole service, or as soon as the intro- 
ductory prayer is finished, instead of reserving the 
text for the sermon. Let every exercise cling closely 
to the text or theme. If these conditions are fulfilled 
no one will complain that a Vesper service is a service 
for display. 

We think all service is helped if the organist is at 
liberty to take up!the theme of the tune sung and carry 
it further after the hymn is over. 

Such an arrangement stated in the hard skeleton- 
form of an *‘ Order of Service,’ arranges itself thus: 

Introduction.—Prayer, alternate Psalm. 

Principal service.—Prayer, organ voluntary, hymn, 
Old Testament Scripture, musical selection, New Test- 
ament Scripture, musical selection. 

Conclusion.—Prayer, hymn, benediction. 

If these hymns can be well sung by a congregation, so 
much the better. 


SoutTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BOSTON. 


“Behold I send my 





CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG THE 
CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE immigration of Chinese to California had 
no sooner fairly set in, than the attention of 
Christians was drawn to the advantage this might give 
toward their evangelization. It was seen, at once, to 
have in it a providential intimation which it would be 
disloyalty not to regard. And as the volume of that 
immigration increased, it began to appear that God 
had bound up the question of our own national char- 
acter and safety, with that of the work of the Gospel 
among these dusky pagans thrown in crowds upon our 
shores. 

The beginning of organized and public Christian 
work among them was in connection with the Presby- 
terian mission established in 1852, under direction of 
Rev. William Speer, D.D. Aided by friends of the 
work among all denominations, he was able to erect a 
substantial and commodious mission-house, containing 
a chapel, school-rooms, and acomfortable home for the 
missionary and his assistants. At that early day such 
enterprises were costly, and the success attending the 
erection of this building was, to some at least, a grate- 
ful surprise. After some years, failure of health com- 
pelling Dr. Speer to relinquish the work, his place was 
taken by Rev. A. W. Loomis, who continues worthily 
to fillit, untilnow. For about a year past, Rev. I. M. 
Condit has been associated with him,—like himself, 
formerly a missionary in China, and fluent in the Can- 


ton dialect, which is used by almost all the Chinese | 


here. Two Sabbath services are maintained by this 
mission, cach preceded by a Sunday-school session. 
Street-preaching, formal and informal, on Sundays 
and week-days, to crowds of a huuvdred or more, and 
to knots of people caught in their Yarious places of ro- 
sort, occupies many hours. Anevening-school is main- 
tained, at which Chinese are taught the English lan- 
guage and the various rudiments of an English 
education. A smali day-school has also been main- 
tained for several months. The average attendance? 
on the evening-school is fifty-five, more than eighty 
being sometimes present. About the same number 
attend the Sunday-school, which might be greatly en- 
larged if teachers could be procured. The church con- 
nected with the mission consists of twenty-seven 
members, four of whom were baptized last year. The 
work is not limited to San Francisco. From this 
church of Chinese, four have gone forth as colporteurs 
among their scattered countrymen in this State and 
Oregon. Two of these ure employed by the mission it- 
self; and, occasionally, at points of special importance, 
one or the other of the missionaries spends several 
wecks cciiperating with them. Five havealready gone 
frem this church to be home-missionaries in China; 
two of them already preaching, one studying for the 
ministry, and two employed in other Christian. labor. 
After finding this work to be so industriously pressed, 
so wide-reaching, and so fruitful, oneis tempted to find 
fault with the modest quietude with which it has 





moved on; and to beg to be hereafter made to know it 
better, and thus prize it more. 

Soon after this mission was started, Rev. J. L. Shuck, 
pastor of the Baptist church in Sacramento, com- 
menced a work for the Chinese there. He had spent 
several years as a missionary in China, and was fa- 
miliar with their language. He organized a Chinese 
church of nineteen members, and built for it a neat 
chapel. His labor among his people of both races had, 
for those days, a large success. It is painful to read 
that “this work was broken up by the departure of 
Mr. S. at the beginning of the war,” and to remember 
that he lost his lifein the rebel service. For more than 
a year past the Baptists have carried on a Chinese mis- 
sion in this city and vicinity, under direction of Rev. 
John Francis. For six months past he has been assisted 
by Rev. R. H. Graves, long a missionary in China. He 
has also had valuable Chinese assistants—one of whom, 
Bro. Fung, died afew months ago, greatly lamented. 
Their methods are similar to those already detailed, 
and their labors are attended with encouraging suc- 
cess. Itis to be regretted that at the end of his six 
months’ enlistment, Mr. Graves feels obliged to retire. 

The American Missionary Association, as early as 
the latter part of 1852, began work with our Chinese on 
the very plan which, within the last four years, has 
developed itself with so much promise. The design 
was to reach them through our language rather than 
their own; using their eagerness to learn the English, 
as a lure to win them to the study of the Gospel. For 
some reason the plan did not work well then, but 
when, four years since, ib was introduced again by 
Rev. O. Gibson, missionary of the M. EK. Church, it was 
warmly welcomed and energetically carried out. The 
interest and fervor naturally inspired by the nov- 
elty of the suggestion have now died away, but in 
many of our churches the work remains as permanent 
an elementin their operations as the Sunday-school it- 
self. Itis impossible to even guess, with any confi- 
dence, as to the number of Chinese gathered in these 
church-schools. Statistics have never been compiled, 
and it is found difficult to keep such records as would 
afford a basis for reliable statements. Probably it 
would be safe to say that one thousand Chinese are 
connected with the schools in San Francisco, though 
the average attendance upon them may not ex2ee1 
fivebundred. There may be nearly as many in schools 
elsewhere in the State. All the leading denominations 
participate more or less in the work. Meanwhile the 
Methodist Church has built a fine mission-house here, 
and its schools and religious services are in full opera- 
tion under direction of Mr. Gibson. Its first year’s 
work has just closed. One hundred and five have at- 
tended upon the school, but the average attendance 
has been but twenty-five. A nominal charge of one 
dollar per month (payment being optional) is made for 
tuition. It is worth noting that from these free-will 
offerings $233 was realized. 

About a year since, the A. M. A. resumed its work, 
placing it under the superintendence of Rev. John 
Kimball, pastor of the Green St. Congregational 
Church in San Francisco. It is maintaining schools in 
San Francisco, Stockton, Sacramento, and Oakland. 
They are taught by ladies, and woman’s work in this 
field seems to be specially acceptable and greatly 
blessed. Three of these schools are held in the day- 
time, with reference to gathering in the women and 
children, and unexpected success has attended the 
effort. If there is any peculiarity about the plan of 
the Association, it is that it seeks to bring its work into 
the closest possible relationship to the local church; to 
have it, in each place, a work of the church in which 
the Association acts mainly as assistant-paymaster. 
And we believe that the wisdom of this plan will be 
made to appear more and more. 

There is one school in San Francisco for Chinese chil- 
dren, sustained by an association of ladies, and taught 
by Mrs. Coles, once engaged in similar work in China. 
It is the largest and best school yet established for the 
children. The average attendance is about thirty. 

These details show a work begun, and only begun. 
We bave only touched the surface of a mighty deep of 
darkness, pollution and misery. But it is an experl- 
ment no longer. We bave measured the hindrances 
and have found that they can be overcome. And the 
results already secured give good promise of far 
greater oncs before us. It remains to say a few words 


, about the difficulties and the results. 








THE DIFFICULTIES. 

Perhaps the iirst to occur to a theorist, would be that 
we must reach them through a language of which they 
know so little. But this is turned to a partial advan- 

ege, when we find their eagerness to learn it bring- 
ing them within reach of the truth. Another might be 
supposed to be in the rough treatment they receive at 
the hands of many people of our race, who, for a while, 
laid wait to abuse them, as they gathered at their 
schools. But this, too, turns to a royal advantaze 
when we see how they learn to distinguish between 
their friends and their foes, and to associate friendship 
and protection and unpaid good-will with the Caris- 
tian religion. God is making the prejudics and bitter- 
ness of men to praise him in this way. The effecis are 
already appearing, and sheaves are gathered unto 
everlasting life from seeds of kindness that.for months 
and years seemed to be scattered only on tho waters. 
The main difficulty is to secure a regular attendance ef 
the Chinese upon either the religious services or the 
schools. And tbis is greatly increased by the irregular 
attendance and fitful interest of many of the voluntser 
teachers. With these hindrances we must get along as 








best we can, believing that we shall gradually out- 
grow them, and that even now they do not forbid most 
cheering results. 3 
s RESULTS. 

Already we begin to gather in the harvest. To some 
of them allusion has already been made, in the men- 
tion of Chinese churches organized. Two converts 
were recently baptized at the Methodist mission who 
had been for months on probation, and have run well. 
Several have been baptized in connection with the 
Baptist mission. Four are members of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Oakland; three are expected to 
join the Church of the Advent in San Francisco, at 
Easter; eight are on probation with reference to join- 
ing the Third Congregational Church in San Francisco. 
The testimony respecting those who have for some 
time been connected with the churches, is almost uni- 
formly favorable. They have no striking experiences, 
and say little about the ‘‘ moods and tenses of religious 
feeling,’ but their views seem to be clear, their faith 
simple and unclouded, their consecration full and 
honest, and their walk irreproachable.. Great caution 
must, of course, be used in encouraging their profe3- 
sion of religion. No pains should be esteemed too great 
to guard and aid those who have made such profes- 
sions. It is more than possible that some seek baptism 
as they used to burn their incense papers, for the sake 
of luck, though we have seen no symptoms of such 
superstitious thoughts about it. It would not be 
strange if some sought recognition in our churches in 
the hope of material advantage, or of better social 
standing; do not Americans sometimes do the same? 
Give to some promising Chinaman a card containing 
the Beatitudes, or the Ten Commandments, that he 
may study out the words and get the thought, and 
you may find that instead of this, he is wearing it as a 
sort of amulet. Sometimes when they tell you that 
they love and worship Jesus, closer inquiry will show 
that they also worship ‘‘ Josh.”’ 

As we look to the future of this work we oan 
expect many questions to arise, the wisest solution 
of which may not be reached at once. How far to 
carry the grading process,—and, in general, how 
much to attempt in our schools; how far it will 
answer to carry ‘the present process of doing 
for them, and how soon and how persistently 
to press upon them the duty and honor of doing 
for themselves ; whether it be wiser to segregate 
the Chinese Christians into Chinese churches with ser- 
vicesin their own tongue, or to encourage them to be- 
come identified with English-speaking churches, and 
gain what advantage may come from the watch and 
care and fellowship of a large company of mature 
Christians; how most wisely to employ these Chinese 
Christians for the work among their countrymen,— 
these and many other questions must be solved. But 
the work itself may solve them in good time. 





LIP-LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 
(Coneluded.) 


HAVE alluded to the articulation schools of 

Germany. That country is now always foremost 
in all things pertaining to educational reform. But 
France in this matter of improved education for the 
deaf and dumb has been greatly behindhand. She 
has also done much mischief to this country in the 
same matter. The two pioneers of deaf-mute edu- 
cation in America being notably of French extraction, 
were prone to look to the mother-country for sugges- 
tions in such matters—perhaps for this reason, though 
unconsciously, especially prone to reject Germanic 
ideas. The Abbé de l’Epée having introduced the 
sign language into France as the basis of deaf-mute 
education, the French clung to it, as being their own 
system. And it is probable that partly for this reason 
they long preferred it to every other. But of late 
years tendencies somewhat more liberal have been 
manifested. 

Much of what has been done in France to ameliorate 
the condition of the deaf and dumb, is due to Dr. 
Blanchet, an eminent and liberal physician, connected 
with the Imperial Institution, (I suppose French Re- 
publicans of to-day have changed its name,) at Paris. 
He believed in bringing all the resources of science and 
pure intellect to bear upon this question. He made 
many experiments to test the curability of deafness in 
every form and stage; and was among the first to 
speak in favor of articulation. The French having 
discovered that one or more articulation schools* were 
doing well in Belgium, were induced to introduee the 
system, at least partially, into France. The results 
which bave been achieved are but indifferently suc- 
cessful, as is always the case, so far, where it has been at- 
tempted to teach both signs and articulation in the samo 
school. Del’Epéc having introduced a systematic lan- 
guage of signs into France, it was brought into this 
country by Rev, Thos. Gallaudet, who was the first 
pioneer of deaf-mute instruction among us. It is an in- 
teresting coincidence that both De l’Epée and Gallau- 
det at the outset, were in favor of articulation and 
abandoned it only because of difficulties in their way— 
turning at length to signs as a last resort. 

The way in which articulation has been introduced 
into this country isa credit to American genius and 
perseverance. When Horace Mann and Dr. Howe, of 
Mass., returned many years ago from a visit to the 
Articulation Schools of Germany, they were enthusias- 
tic in their attempts to introduce the system into this 
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country. Great oppvsition to it was made by our 
teachers of the deaf and dumb,—notably, by the Ame- 
rican Asylum at Hartford. They demonstrated, to 
their own satisfaction at least, that it was not a practi- 
cal acquirement. I think it quite possible that the 
German system, which they investigated, was not fit 
to be introduced into this country without some 
changes, better qualifying it to be in harmony with 
the national genius of our people. Be that asit may, 
the more enthusiastic upholders of the sign-system 
triumphantly interred articulation, and thought that it 
would stay buried. The way in which it next came to 
light, is one of the most purely providential incidents 
in the whole history of intellectual reform. 

There was living in Massachusetts a young school- 
teacher who had taught only hearing children, and 
who had no experience whatever in teaching the deaf 
and dumb. To her was brought a little dumb girl, 
who had been deaf from the age of about two years. 
It was proposed that she should take charge of this 
child’s education. Teaching her to speak was suggest- 
ed as an eXperiment. This teacher, without any books 
or any advice whatever on the subject, simply because 
she had heard that such a thing was being successfully 
done in Germany—though she did not know how, nor 
just wbere—concluded to make the trial. In two years, 
by her own unaided efforts, she had not only taught 
this child of eight to speak and read the lips, but had 
grounded her in the studies usually pursued by child- 
ren of her age. Her success drew attention for the 
second time to the system of articulation. It had a 
little group of friends in Massachusetts, and the result 
of Miss Rogers’ first attempt at teaching the dumb to 
speak, and the deaf to comprehend is, that she is to- 
day, the principal of the first articulation school under 
State patronage, ever established on this side of the 
Atlantic. She has gone to Germany to see if her sys- 
tem may be improved by incorporating with it essen- 
tial parts of the German method. Both are, however, 
evidently founded upon one and the same natural 
principle. She had for @ while a small private school;- 
and I should fail to give due credit to modest worth 
did I neglect to mention the little school of Jonathan 
Whipple, in Mystic, Connecticut. This good and sim- 
ple old man performed almost a miracle, considering 
his condition in life and his resources, in teaching his 
own son, a born deaf-mute, to speak and read the lips. 
The Springfield Republican avers that Jonathan 
Whipple in some respects probabiy knows more than 
any other living person of this peculiar art; aptitude 
for which I regard as partly a peculiar natural endow- 
ment. Not all can successfully teach articulation. It 
requires infinite patience and a most disinterested en- 
thusiasm for success in the work. But how beutiful 
and how wonderful the results! Can anything be 
more satisfactory to a benevolent mind than the 
thought of unlocking the sealed lips—of restoring one 
of these sad children of silence to glad intercourse with 
ordinary human beings? This feeling of being set 
apart is so terrible! Is there any work more Christ- 
like than to loose such bonds as these? More than 
once have I seen Miss Rogers’ eyes fill with quick tears 
assome child would give a difficult sound which it 
hal been vainly laboring, perhaps for days, to articu- 
late. e 

There is an article in the New American Encyclopw- 
dia, written between 1860 and 1864; which, with the 
light which we now have on the subject cf deaf-mute 
education, appears very antiquated. It is evidently 
written by a believer in the sign-system exclusively ; 
and though it contains much valuable and trustworthy 
information, and is in most other respects impartial 
and reliable, yet whenever it touches upon articulation 
it gives the general reader the impression that this 
system is altogether a failure in every practical sense. 
It also puts the defenders of articulation in a wrong 
light. I have never heard that anybody now in favor 
of articulation, maintains that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to a clear comprehension of ideas. We do man- 
tain, however, that it is immeasurably superior, as a 
means of education, to signs and the finger alphabet, 
in helping the learner to put those ideas into correct 
language; and that having well-grounded him in the 
priciples of articulation and lip-reading, there is no 
longer any possible comparison between the two sys- 
tems as a means of imparting knowledge. He who 
has learned to make signs, to communicate with the 
fingers, and by writing, remains still, to a great extent, 
isolated from common intercourse. While he who 
has but to speak a word to be understood, and to 
watch the lips to understand in turn, is in possession 
of all that can be done, short of miraculous interven- 
tion, to make him forget the difference between him- 
self and others. And evenif lip-reading fails, one who 
has been educated on this system has still the common 
resort of writing, which I think is to be preferred for 
general intercourse to signs or the fingers. It is a great 
help to the deaf in learning to use language correctly— 
much more so than any other artificial method—and 
where one person of those he meets, will know how to 
communicate with him on the fingers a thousand will 
be able to write to him. All acquired means of inter- 
course except articulation and writing, only take 
the deaf-mute further away from general intercourse; 
and for this sole reason, if for no other, they are to be 
deprecated and discouraged. 

It is a noticeable fact that the sign-system does not 
turn out adeptsin the art of using language; and I 
sincerely believe that it is not because intelligent deaf- 
mutes are incapable of great grasp of written language, 
but from the inherent defects of the system. Those 





whom I have met who. had any noticeable fluency in 
using written language correctly were those who had 
been educated at home by the medium of writing, or 
in schools wheresigns were more or less discarded, and 
the spelling of words on the fingers universally adopt- 
ed. More than this against signs, I cannot say. 

The article in our Cyclopedia cites along lists of 
names of those deaf persons who have been distin- 
guished, but I notice that in every case where the 
subject is ‘a deaf-mute, educated by signs, his forte is 
mechanics, or art, or anything else but literature. 
The most noticeable deaf people who have done any. 
thing in literature, are those who have never been to a 
sign-school. Such were John Kitto, a self-educated 
Englishman, who became deaf at an early age; and 
**Charlotte Elizabeth,’’ (Mrs. Tonna,) who was edu- 
cated at home by her father. I should like to say 
something about the manner in which articulation is 
taught, but I have already nearly filled up the space 
kindly allotted to me by the editors of the Christian 
Union. ; 

In the town of Belleville, Ontario, Canada, the fol- 
lowing sign is hung in front of an office: 

“MacLellan & MacLellan, 

Law, Chancery, Conveyancing, etc., 
Collections in all parts of Ontario, promptly attended 
to.’” 

These two lawyers are two deaf-mute brothers—born 
so—canny Scots frora Glasgow; and aclever legal friend 
of mine, who has done business with them, avers that 
they are the best lawyers in the place. “ A dumb man 
wins wee law,’’ says the old Scotch proverb; but here 
are two dumb men “ winning law” for others! Now, 
who ever heard of the like of that before? They com- 
municate with their clients chiefly by writing. In 
conversation with intimate friends they use the alpha- 
bet which is made with two hands. It is used to the 
exclusion of the single-handed one ir the University at 
Glasgow, where they were educated and where sigus 
are almost totally discarded. These two brothers 
have a great distaste for signs, and this I have found 
common among well-educated deaf and dumb people, 
unless early associations had made the dialect a second 
nature to them. 

I have met with but one genuine case of congenital 
dumbness disconnected with deafness. It was that of 
a girl whose hearing had always been good, but who 
could searcely articulate one word so as to be under- 
stood, on account of some vocal impediment. Vocal 
gymnastics are strongly recommended for obstructed 
specch in all similar instances. 





WAS “THE LORD’S PRAYER” 
ORIGINAL WITH JESUS? 
BY PROF, C. E. STOWE. 


N his recent Life of Jesus the Christ, Mr. Beecher 
says of the Lord’s Prayer: 

**One knows not which most to admire in this form— 
its loftiness of spirit, its comprehensiveneas, its brevity, 
its simplicity, or its union of human and divine ele- 
ments. Our admiration of it is not disturbed by that 
criticism which questions its originality, and finds it to 
be made up, in part, of prayers already existing. Is 
the diamond less princely among stones because its 
constituent elements can be shown in other combina- 
tions? The brilliant contrast between the inorganic 
elements and their crystalline form is a sufficient 
answer. All prayer may be said to be crystallized in 
this prayer; the church has worn it on her bosom for 
hundreds of years as the brightest gem of devotion.” 

It has seemed to me that it would be interesting, in 
confirmation of this beautiful passage of Mr. Beecher, 
to exhibit side by side with the Lord’s Prayer some of 
those prayers of the Jewish ritual which probably 
formed part of the service of the synagogue in the 


‘time of Christ, and from which, if from any, the Lord's 


Prayer may be supposed to be condensed. 

I have before me the prayer-book of the Polish Jews, 
who are emphatically Hebrews of the Hebrews—the 
most vehemently pertinacious of all the Jewish race in 
their adherence to ancient forms and traditions. I 
have also the Entdectes Judenthum (2 vols., 4to), the 
great work on Judaism, by Kisenmeyer, Professor of 
Oriental Literature in the University of Heidelberg—a 
work never translated into English, and rare even in 
German. My copy isa duplicate procured from the 
Grand Ducal library at Gotha. Besides this, I have 


‘the still rarer and more curious work by Schudt, en- 


titled Jucdische Merkwerdigkciten (3 vols., 4to), ‘‘ Jewish 
Memorabilia.”” Both these writers belong to the close 
of the seventeenth century, and are of standard au- 
thority in matters of Jewish antiquity. 

From a study of the sub ‘ect, with these helps, I have 
selected four prayers of the very highest antiquity in 
use in the Jewish ritual, and I here translate them for 
the reader, who will thus have before him the means 
of comparing the prayer of Jesus with those in use, 
probably, in his time. The first is the 

PRAYER ASCRIBED TO QUEEN ESTHER. 

** Blessed be thou, O Jehovah, our God and the God 
of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and 
God of Jacob; God, great, mighty, and terrible. Thou 
dost show favor and goodness, thou dost remember 
the piety of our ancestors, and wilt bring a Redeemer 
to their descendents, out of thy love, for thy Name’s 
sake. Remember us for life, 0 King, who wilt demand 
a true life, and inscribe us in the Book of Life for thine 
own sake, O Lord of Life. O King, Supporter, Helper. 
Shield, blessed be thou, Jehovah, Shield of Abraham, 





Mighty art thou in eternity, O Lord. Thou givest life 
again to the dead; thou hast power to deliver.” 
The second which we translate is 


PRAYER ASCRIBED TO JOSHUA AFTER THE CONQUEST OF 
CANAAN. 

“It is our duty to praise the Lord of the Universe, 
to acknowledge the exaltation of the Author of the 
Creation, who hath not put our calling on a level with 
that of other people and families of the earth; who 
hath not made our portion like theirs; not made our 
lot like that of the multitude. Wherefore, we bow 
ourselves and worship and do homage before the King 
of all kings, the holy One, the highly exalted One, 
who hath opened out the heavens, who hath founded 
the earth, whose glory is enthroned in the heavens. 
The dwelling-place of his omnipotence is in the exalted 
heights. He only isour God and no other; our King 
in truth, agd there is nothing besides him; asit is said 
in his teaching: ‘Thou shalt this day acknowledge and 
heartily profess, that the Lord he is God, over the 
heavens above as well as over the earth beneath, and 
there is none besides him.’ ”’ 


The third is a prayer, the repetition of which daily is 
looked upon as the most imperative duty of every true 
Jew. Eisenmeyer (vol. 2, p. 933) gives curious ex- 
tracts from rabbinic writers, which go to show the pe- 
culiar importance of this prayer; from which it ap- 
pears that if a Jew does not recite this daily, bowing 
reverently, he will lose his part in the resurrection. 

It is quite possible that the daily repetition of this 
prayer may have formed a part of the religious train- 
ing of our Lord himself. 

“We worship thee with thankfulness who art one 
God, and the God of our fathers, through all eternity ; 
the guardian of our life, the shield of our salvation art 
thou. Thy thought is for eternal generations. We 
thank thee and show forth thy praise for our life which 
lies in thy hands; for our souls which are under thy 
protection; for thy wonders which thou showest 
toward us day by day; for thine extraordinary provi- 
dence and universal benevolence which we feel at all 
times; and we express our thanks to thee, evening and 
morning and at mid-day, O thou All-good, whose 
mercy never is exhausted; thou All-merciful, whose 
benevolence never ceases. Through all eternity will 
we put our trust in thee, and in thee only.” 

Finally, I translate the ‘‘ Kaddish,’’ or Holy Prayer, 
the most esteemed of all the Jewish prayers outside of 
the Old Testament: 

“May his great name be glorified and hallowed in 
the world which he hath created according to his good 
pleasure. May he cause his kingdom to have dominion 
during your life and in your days, and during the life 
of the whole house of Israel, quickly and in the nearest 
time; and say ye, Amen. 

“ Amen.—May his great name be blessed in all eter- 
nity. May his name be blessed, and the remembrance 
of him lauded in all eternity. 

‘May the name of the holy, blessed God be blessed 
and praised, and lifted up and exalted, and celebrated 
and glorified and lauded, above all blessings and songs, 
and praise and comfort, which are uttered in the 
world; and say ye, Amen. 

“May our prayer be accepted with mercy and good 
will. 

‘““May the prayer and supplication of the whole 
house of Israel be accepted by their Father who is in 
heaven; and say ye, Amen. . 

“The name of the Lord be blessed from now to 
eternity. 

“May great peace and life from heaven be given to 
us ard to the whule house of Israel; and say ye, Amen. 

‘“*My help cometh from the Lord who hath made the 
heavens and the earth. 

**May he who maketh peace in his high places grant 
peace to us and to the whole house of Israel; and say 
ye, Amen.”’ 

It is only in this last prayer that there occurs even a 
phrase or expression at all similar to those in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The reader will see in this that the 
petitions, “ Hallowed be thy name,” and * Thy king- 
dom come,” aresuggested. None of the other petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer oceur. 

The “Kaddish ”’ is probably of as high antiquity as 
the time of the Babylonian captivity—it being written 
in the Chaldee language. The other prayers given are 
allin the Hebrew; though, in common with all He- 
brew writings after the captivity, written in Chaldee 
characters. z 

The Kaddish is reckoned to bea prayer of peculiar 
sacredness and efficiency among the Jews. Some af- 
fecting customs among them demonstrate their regard 
for it. Children who have lost father or mother re- 
peat this prayer at the desk of the rabbi every Sab- 
bath, at the close of Divine-service, for eleven months 
after the parent’sdeath. Itis believed that this prayer 
increases the blessedness of the blessed, and secures 
deliverance from hell to those who have died subject 
to punishment. 

If there are any other Jewish prayers more resem- 
bling the forms of the Lord’s Prayer than these, they 
are of more modern origin. I have never met with 
any such that are of undoubted antiquity. 

Moreover, contrasting the verbose and repetitious 
character of these, the very best prayers in the Jewish 
liturgy, with the extreme conciseness and simplicity 
of the Lord’s Prayer, I cannot help thinking that our 
Saviour’s caution in regard to the “‘ vain repetitions of 
the heathen,’”’ had at least a secondary reference to 
the synagogue worship of his own time and nation. 
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GOD AND WOMAN. 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


“HE editerial discussion as to the preacling of 
women, originating from the case of Dr. Cay- 





ler sud Miss Smiley, has had special reference to the 
prchibitions of the Apostle Paul. Ithas been shown 
that, by a change of customs, his express and earnest 
ipjunctionsas to the duty of women to wear veils 
in public assemblies have been virtually and prac- 
tically repealed, and that his statements as to wear- 
ing long hair, have also been modified, and even re- 
versed, in the same way. It has been shown that 
precepis as to staying at home in the house, have 
lost the authority that they once had in Greece to | 
«onfine women inthe house. It has been shown that 
the low ideas of the Greeks as to female education, 
and the speaking of chaste women in public, and 
exeiting an influence by argument and discussion on 
public measures, have passed away, and that the 
sphere of woman had been immeasurably enlarged ; 
and that this has been effected by the influence of 
Christianity itself’; and that therefore the grounds of 
the restiictions of Paul on the public speaking of 
wemen have in like manner fallen away and been 
‘epealed. 

It may be well, now, to pass from Paul to God, 
aud to show that this view is essential, in order to 
restore harmony to the course of divine providence, 
and to make God consistent with himself. For it 
cannot be denied that these two positive commands 
of Paul, viewed as anything but a temporary re- 
striction in view of local and transitory customs, are 
inconsistent with the dealings of God with women in 
the past, and his predictions concerning them in the 
future. 

Hé has never aeted as if he regarded it as immod- 
est, or usurping authority over man, for woman to- 
clo whatever public duties of speech or of action, she 
had the requisite powers to perform. He indeed 
assumes that women, asa gencral fact, will regard 
that division of labor in the family and society indi- 
cated by the constitutioa of man and woman, and 
thorefore prefer the sphere of domestic life. But if 
she has the powers that qualify her for public speech 
or action, God has never rejected her on the ground 
that she isa woman, but on the other hand he has 
inspired and enabled her to put forth her energies 
for him in this public sphere. 

So he did not reject Miriam beeause she was a 
woman, but inspired and enabled her, to celebrate 
his mighty works, before all Israel, and to take the 
lead in publie worship. 

Hie did not reject Deborah, as wafit to judge Israel, 
or to be commander-in-chief of the armies of his 
people, or to celebrate his praises in a national ode, 
because she was a woman, and had noright to usurp 
authority over the man. Nor did he reject Hannah, 
or Anra, as being unlit as women to praise him pab- 
licly in inspired odes. 

Nor when the king of Israel, and the nation, on the 
discovery of the law were filled with fear, in view of 
their sins, did God reject Huldah as unfit to be his 
public organ to the whole people. ‘This case is very 
striking, for God could have sent his messages by 


does not even hint at any peculiar restriction on the 
daughters. 

Not only is the removal of the restrictions under 
consideration necessary, in order to make God con- 
sistent with himself, but it is equally necessary to 
testore consistency to the church. Is not singing an 
important part of public worship? Is not prayer 
offered in service of song, as well as praise, adora- 
tion and thanksgiving? And when woman thus 
leads in devotion does she not speak in the church ? 
Nor is it true that the assumption of authority by 
woman is averted by the fact that she sings with 
men. She does sometimes, perhaps generally. But 
does she never sing solos? Are not the plaintive 
notes of confession, or the ascriptions of grateful 
praise, often uttered by her alone before the whole 
congregation? Why is it any more immodest or 
assuming in a woman to address an assembly in 


| words, than to stand up before them alone, and to 


lead them in song? The literal construction of the 
prohibition of Paul in this particular is inconsist- 
ently abandoned by all the churches. She may 
speak in the church so far as every form of worship 
in song is concerned. But in simple words she must 
not pray, she must not exhort, she must not offer to 
sinners the salvation of Christ! 

Nor is the employment of women in the service of 
song a mere human addition to the order of God. 
We read that “God gave to Heman fourteen sons 
and three daughters, and that all these were under 
the hand of their father, for song in the house of the 
Lord.” Also we read that on the return from 
Babylon, “There were among them two hundred 
singing menand singing women,” ready to set up 
again the worship of God in Jerusalem. And in the 
ancient Hebrew songs, there was a much nearer ap- 
proximation to public speaking, than in the sacrifices 
and purifications which the priests alone performed. 

Now who has made so wide a difference between 
public speech and worship in song, and prayer and 
speaking without song, as to justify the first and to 
condemn the second in woman? Certainly God has 
never done it. It is a mere doctrine of men, based 
on no reason whatever. If then the churches would 
be consistent, let them abandon the public singing of 
women, or allow them public speaking. 





Public Opinion. 


SKETCH OF SENATOR SCHURZ. 
{Correspondent of the N. Y. World.] 
pP HYSICALLY he is tall, sinewy, and lean. His 

physiognomy is pure Teutonic. A fair forehead, 
under dark-brown, carelessly-combed hair; sallow 
cheeks; 2 sharply-cut nose, with deep indentations 
above flaring nostrils; a reddish mustache and a red- 
dish beard, pretty closely trimmed; a strong jaw, 
lips that can smile sweetly or curlinto a sneer like 

Mephistopheles’s own, and eyes singularly expressive 
and piercing—these are the features of Carl Schurz. 
Between 11 and 12 every forenoon he walks up theo 
avenue to the Capitol with a heavy overcoat wrapped 


over his chest, and his right hand swinging a Malacca 





Jeremiah if he had been afraid of female arrozance 
andassumption. But neither God, nor the king, noz 
the people, had any such feeling. The king went to 
Huldah to learn the will of God and God replied to 
him, by her, and honored her by reeording her 
prophecy, and by fulfilling it. The whole nation, 
too, received and honored her as a true prophet of 
God. js 

Now what reply can be made to the argument de- 
rived from such facts as these? Al!l that isattempted 
is toallege that these women acted under inspira- 
tion, and that therefore they furnish no precedent 
for common life. But this is no valid reply. It 
merely repeats the fact that they were inspired so to 
do, but gives no reason at all why God shouldinspire 
them, if public speech and action are intrinsically 
immodest and at war with a due subordination of 
women. Certainly God was not obliged so to do for 
want of agents. How easy would it have been for 


him tohave said, “Send ye now for my servant Jere- | 


miah, and by him will I make known unto you my 
word.” But no, it was the will of God thatin a great 


crisis of national destiny his whole people should | 


listen to his words from the mouth ef a woman. 

But if public speech and action are not in aceord- 
ance with the nature and normal relations of woman, 
the Holy Spirit would deter her from such irregular 


action, and not inspire her to undertake and aid her | 
to execute it, and thus set an evil examole before 


others. 

And that this use of the powers of woman was not 
peculiar to a lower dispensation, and destined to 
cease under Christianity is obvious from the prophecy 
of Joel, recognized by Peter as the great charter of 
Christianity, in which God declares that he will pour 
out of his spirit on all flesh, both sons and daughters 
and they shall prophesy—and this prediction puta 


sons and daughters on exactly the same level—and |. . 


cane. 

In the Senate, divested of his overcoat, his figure ap- 
pears the more lithe and slender. His movements are 
in striking contrast with the slow, formal, and studied 
movements of many of the elder Senators, being full 
of nervceus vivacity and grace. His manner is cour- 
tesy itself. Generally, his first business after taking 


with a spotless handkerchief. By the time this little 
thing is done, the Senator has in a series of swift 
glances surveyed the Chamber, galleries and all; and 
meny are the imperceptible signs of personal recog- 
nition which flash from his keen eyes. In the time of 
debate he is a careful listener. He never insults an 
adversary while that adversary is speaking by a mean 
pretense of being engaged in letter-writing or the ex- 
amination of papers; on the contrary, it seems natural 
to Senator Schurz to preserve the demeanor of a 
| gcptleman toward all his associates at all times. This 
| politeness on his part doubtless has its influence, in 
| conjunction with the fascination of his abilities, to 
, secure for him, whenever he himself arises to address 
| the Scnate, an attentive audience on the floor. He is 
| always charged with something to say on every im- 
| portant questicn; but he has the sense and tact to 
| 





reserve himself for occasions when his voice and in- 
fluence could not well be spared. He is never trivial; 
| hever makes much of small topics. Therefore, when 
| Cari Schurz gets on his feet, there is generally a rea- 
| son fcr it, and he does not often ait dewn without vin- 
Cicating some yj rinciple worthy of such an advocate. 
| Ina debate fitted Jike this one to call out all his 
| } cwers, he makes a magnificent figure. His nvm yet 
| elestic posture; his gestures, commanding, graceful, 
| vehement; his voice, now ringing loud, now subdued 
| to impressive monotones; his irresistible German ac- 
i cent; the close reasoning, cumulative logic, sarcasm, 
| and eloquence of his speech; its fine, nervous Eaglish; 
| and above and beyond all, the manly earne tness 
and fervor with which he is evidently defending a 
principle dearto his heart, make him a great orator. 
. Whatis chiefly edifying to a student of the 








around him, his left hand holding its, folds together | 


his seat appears to be the wiping of his spectacles- 








current debates is the domination of sucha mind as 
his over the bombast, the legal quibble:, the stump 
oratory, and the rickety logic of Senatorial quacks. It 
sugge:ts the poise of an eaglein the “ blue serene” 
above a flock of clacking wild geese. 

The lovable side of Carl Schurz’s character is, of 
course, the secial and domestic side. He hasa noble 
wife and one child, and a quiet home in Washington. 
There, on Saturday evenings, his friends are enter- 
tained with conversation and music. There is cer- 
tainly no difficulty in conversing with the Senator, 
because he talks fluently in three languages, and I 
don’t know how many more. He has a true German 
fondness for music, and is said to be a fine amateur 
pianist. 

A JEWISH EXHORTATION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


{From the Jewish Messenger ] 


T no time in our history has there been a 
period when so strong a necessity existed for 
inculcating that study than to-day. In olden tintes3, 
the study of the Bible by young and old, was general; 
now, it is the exception, not the rule. Judaism in our 
day appears to be confined to the synagogue; a re- 


,cital of the formula, a chapter or two from the Bible, 


and an occasional sermon, appear to be considered 
the whole of the duties incumbent on Israelites; 
whilst how to live as Jews outside of the temples 
erected to the glory of God, is entirely lost sight of. 
So gross an error should be corrected. Israelites 
should be made to know that Jewish life has not been 
superseded, that the Biblical commands are as bind- 
ing cn them now as at any time. No man, or body of 
men, has received any authority to absolve Jews from 
the observances of the commandments. 

Let not the spurious liberality of the age cause them 
to imagine that the pages of the Bible contain nothing 
worthy of their attention, nothing but a record of the 
past, without anything of interest to themselves. The 
moment they commence to study its pages, they will 
find their error aud begina better life. This should 
be the conduct of the individual Israelite; but are 
there not duties for the collective body? Granted 
that we have established institutions for the ameliora- 
tion of the physical condition of the sufferers—Where 
is the spiritual comfort we have furnished our poorer 
classes? Where is the Biblical instruction we have 
afforded, to make life desirable to them in the midst 
of their wretchedness, or the hope administered of a 
gloricus immortality, to compensate them for the 
miseries under which they are groaving? 


SIGNS OF A MORBID APPETITE, 
- [From a Tem) erance Lecture by Rev. Thomas K. Beecher } 


YOU know what it is to be hungry, do you 
e not? The need of food docs not come suddenhy 
upon you, but you get hungry gradually. And you 
grow hungriir and hungrier. Now, at the beginning 
of a morbid appetite for drink, or tobacco, or tea, or 
coffee, or anything of that sort, the notion will strike 
you suddenly, forcibly—I must have a chew; I must 
go out and get a drink. Then it will go away again 
for some minutes, and then all of 2 sudden it will 
flash upon you again; not ® reguiar, growing want 
like hunger, but a pushy, imperious clamor. This is 
one sign of 2 morbid appetite. 

2, When you are hungry with a healthy appetite, 
your stomach is not asking for brown bread, or white 
bread, or turkey, or potato, in particular, or for rice, 
but simply for food. You go home to dinner, or you 
open your dinner-pail in the shop, and take what 
comes, and it satisfies your hunger. Buta morbid ap- 
petite for stimulus asks for one thing, and only one, 
I want a chew; [I want a drink; I want a pinch of 
snuff. That one thing comes up in your mind, and 
you cannot think of wanting anything else. Now, if 
the time ever comes to you that you hunger strangely 
after a boiled egg, and keep thinking of it all day, and 
ean have no rest because you want an egg so, I should 
call that a morbid apretite. 

Be warned, then, when you find yourself thinking 
of one thing, and feeling you must bave it; there is 
the beginning of a morbid appetite. 

2 Hea'tby appetites do not grow by gratifying 
them. Butin the case of nearty all stimulants, pecu- 
liarly is it so as to alcohol, the very moment that you 
have taken a good, stiff drink there is an impulse not 
three minutes afterward to take another. This is a 
token of a morbid appetite. 

4, But not only this; as the appetite becomes more 
and more fixed, you will find that the amount required 
to gratify it steadily increases. 

If you have been perfectly content with one cigir 2 
day for ten years, middle-aged man, and have fonnd 
quietness in it, and digestion, and no clamor, no in- 
crease, I, for one, will not condemn your cigar—if you 
keep the smell of it to yourself. But if beginning w-th 
one, you went on to three, aud then added one for a 
night-cap, till now, at last, you smoke as many as 
there are hours in the day, the very increase in the 
amount that you use—from one to three, and from 
three to six, and f:om six to twe've—is a token that 
that sppetite is growing. Now, hea!thy appetites do 
not grow; morbid appetites do. 

5. And next, the gratification of our morbid app¢- 
tites for stimulus will be found to make our healthy 
appetites fckle and feeble. This is a good test whea 
using alcohol cr tobacco, or tea, or coffee. If tho3¢ 
habits harmonize with our sleep, our labors, our meals, 
ard are at peace with all our common and necesiary 
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practices, we may be pretty certain that our appetite 
for stimulants is itself also healthy. 

But if on the admission of this questionable member 
into the family of healthy appetites, it makes them all 
more or less querulcus and exacting, like some mis- 
chief-maker admitted into a family or ‘church, de- 
stroying the peace of others, the condemnation must 
be of the new comer, not of the old residents. 

Now, if a young person be thoughtful and self- 
observant, and will take this list of symptoms on alittle 
ecard, and watch himself by them, he will find that be 
can experiment with wine, or whisky, or beer, or 
tobacco, or coffee, or ch!oroform, or any other agent. 
For nature will not betray him. She will give him a 
hundred warnings before the remediless blow falls. 
But, alas! our young people are not thoughtful. They 
cannot be. We cannot put an old head on young 
shoulders. And this little talk of mine about symp- 
toms and morbid appetites is of no value to young 
pecple that have no habit of thought. It may be of 
value to you gentlemen—middle-aged. It may save 
you from adrunkard’s doom. But the only safe rule 
for young people in the growing age—is total absti- 
nence. 


MONTHLIES FOR MARCH. 


MUTE MILTONS, 
{From Scribner’s—Charles D. Warner. } 


T is fortunate for the vanity of the living and the 
reputation of the dead that men get almost as 
much credit for what they do notas for what they do. 
It was the cpinion of many that Burns might have ex- 
celled as a statesman, or have been a great captain in 
war; and Mr. Carlyle says that if he had been sent to 
auniversity, and become a trained intellectual work- 
man, it lay in him to have changed the whole course 
of British literature! 

It isa temptation to a temperate man to become a 
sot, to hear what talent, what versatility, what genius 
is almost always attributed to a moderately-bright 
man who is habitually drunk. Such a mechanic, such 
a mathematician, such a poet he would be, if he were 
only scber; and then he is sure to be the most gener- 
ous, magnanimous, friendly soul, conscientiously hon- 
orable, if he ‘were not so conscientiously drunk. I 
suppose it is now notorious that the most brilliaut and 
promising men have been lost to the world in this way. 
It is sometimes almost painful to think what a surplus 
of talent and genius there would be in the world if the 
habit of intoxication should suddenly cease; and what 
aslim charee there would be for the plodding people 
who have always had tolerably good habits. The fear 
is chly mitigated by the observation that the reputa- 
tion of a person for great talent sometimes ceases with 
his reformation. 

It is believed by some that the maidens who would 


make the best wives never marry, but remaiu free, to | 





bless the world with their impartial sweetness and | 


teries of Provicence and New England life. It seems 
a pity, at first sight, that all those who become poor 
wives bave the matrimonial chance, and that they are 
deprived of the reputation of those who would be good 
wives were they not set apart for the high and per- 
petual office of priestesses of society. There is no 
beauty like that which was spoiled by an accident, no 
accomplishments and graces are so to be envied as 
those that circumstances rudely hindered the develop- 
ment of. Allof which shows what a charitable and 
good-tempered world it is, notwithstandiug its repu- 
tation for cynicism and detraction. 

Nothing is more beautiful than the belief of the faith- 
éul wife that her husband has all the talents, and could, 
if he would, be distinguished in any walk of life; and 
nothing wil! be more beautiful—unuiless this a very dry 
time for sigps—than the husband’s belief that his wife 
is capable of taking charge of any of the affairs of this 
con!used planet. There is no woman but thinks that 
her husband, the green-grocer, could write poetry if 
he had given his mind toit, or else she thinks small 
beer of poetry in comparison with an occupation or 
acceinplishmeut purely vegetable. It is touching to 
see the look of pride with which the wife turns to her 
husband from any more brilliant personal presence or 
display of wit than his, in the perfect confidence that 
if the world knew what she knows there would be one 
more popular idol. 


This is one of the mys- | 





and dotes upon the self-s :tisfied look in his face as if it | 


were asign of wisdom! Whata councilor that man 
would make! Whata warrior he would be! There 
are a great many corporalsin their retired homes wio 
did more for the safety and success of our armies in 
critical moments, in the late war, than any of the 
*‘high-cock-a-lorum’’ commanders. Mrs. Corporal 
does not envy the reputation of Gen. Sheridan; she 


knows very well who really won Five Forks, for she | 


has heard the storya hundred times, and will hear it a 


hundred times more with apparently unabated inter- | 


est. Whata general her husband would have made; 
and how his talking talent could shine in Congress! 


THE MODERN TURPIN. 
{From Harper's } 


ICK TURPIN no longer rides in jack-boots , 


upon Hourslow Heath, stopping my Lord Bishop 


longer stands at the dock, the hero of St. Giles’s; and 
gzoes no longer to the gallows in a blaze of glory, with 
a huge nosegay in his button-hole. Richard Turpin is 
a very different fellow now iu his costume of to-day, 
but he is the same Dick of the jack-boots and the 
heath, the vulgar robber who smirks and is called 


| with grief!” 


smart. He drives a fine equipage, and lives luxuri- 
ously, and keeps a harem, and frequents Wall Street, 
and teats everybody in the game of making money, 
and spends it profusely and splendidly. He dazzles 
the eyes of the widow’s son, and bewilders his mind. 
The boy sees the money with which Richard surrounds 
himself by means which honorable men despise. He 
hears him called good-humoredly a great rascal, and 
sees that he buys judges, and steals vast properties, 
and procures laws to protect him, and the boy hears 
that all men are fallible, and that some men are no 
worse than other men, and that money is a fine thing, 
and honor and truth and respect and all the rest of it 
are very well, but see what power, what pleasure, 
what luxury Turpin commands! Then the poor boy 
rushes for the same prizes, and fails, and ends in dis- 
grace, the jai!, suicide. And Dick Turpin tosses a hun- 
dred dollars to the boy’s mother, and a generous press 
exclaims, ‘‘ Not a model man, perhaps; but what noble 
generosity! The friend of the widow and the orphan! 
When he dies, how many poor homes will be darkened 
Indeed! and does the hundred dollars 
pay the widow for her boy? 

Dick Turpin is airy and gay, but he is a corrupter of 
youth. It is not difficult to be generous with the 
money of others. A year ago it was announced that 
Greed had given forty or fifty thousand dollars to the 
poor. ‘‘There,’”’ said the admirers of Turpin, “you 
may say what you will of Greed! He, too, is not a 
polished man; he is not ascholar nor a dainty gentle- 
man; but he is one of the people; he is large-hearted 
and generous. Who else has given fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the poor?’’ Yes, and who else has stolen five 
millions? The politest gentlemen of the highway were 
notoriously gallant. The Marquis of Goutytoe they 
compelled to descend from his carriage, and sent the 
trudging market-woman home in it. They eased the 
pockets of the Spanish embassador, and threw a doub- 
loon to the leper hiding behind the hedge. It wasa 
cheap munificence. So was Greed’s. It was not his 


a burst of good feeling, and the exclamation, ‘ There, 
now!” It was only a little of the millions that were 
not his. 
houses, and it was said that there was no wretched 
hovel to which he did not send a load of coal or a bar- 
rel of flour during the winter months. But he took 
them first from those wretched dens. Somebody paid 
the taxes that he stole, and it is the poor who at last 
pay taxes. Where be the bad people buried? When 
Turpin dies, we have Greed’s opinion of him and his 
ways gravely paraded in a newspaper. Madame Brin- 
villiers’s opinion of Lucrezia Borgia would be edifying 
reading. 





. 
Literature and Art. 
THE ARTS. 
VISIT to the galleries temporarily oceupied by 
the pictures of the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
681 Fifta Avenue, has served to convince us that the 
managers have their most praiseworthy project well 
under way. We hope to give the collection an ex- 
tended notice next week. Meanwhile, let every one 
who can do so procure a ticket from some subscriber 
to the museum fund, and see the nucleus of what may 
probably be the finest art inuseum on the continent. 





our copy of the Aldine from our desk the other day, 
and on seeing this engraving went off post-haste to 
secure a copy for himself before the edition should be 
exhausted. We are giad to learn that an appreciative 
public is very generally following his example. 


BOOKS. 


History of English Literature. By H. A. Taine. 
franslated by H. Van Laun, one of the Masters of 
te Edinburgh Academy. Two vols. New York: 
Holt & Williams. 1871. 


Conceive as in definite and graceful union, all the in- 
terest of a really great novel embodying profound and 
stimulating ideas—of a masterly history grouping the 
grand facts of successive but interconnecting epochs 
—ofa philosophy of life upholding a new science that 
dazzles while it instructs and inspires. Add to this a 
brilliant and seductive style, a passionate energy of 
conviction and a penetrating imagination opening 
out new and gleaming horizons of thought; and you 
have the English Literature of Henri Taine. To 
rightly estimate a work of this order, criticism re- 
quires a new notation. One longs for the easy 
method of astronomy with its classification of stellar 
magnitudes to give new meaning to words whose force 
is already exhausted in praise of books which rank 
with this as a Parisian kiosk with the pyramids! Not 
that Mons. Taine has achieved a book in which there 
is no flaw. There are indeed many grave defects, 
which cannot fail to strike the careful student; faults, 
however, rather of execution than in design. But 
these are as the spots on the sun’s surface, and the 
first impression of every intelligent reader of these 
two stately volumes is of the blazing white light of an 
infallible genius. 

No similar book of any literature has ever been writ- 
ten. It presents England asa breathing, palpitating, 
living form. It is history become biography; biogra- 
phy expanding into romance. Using literature simply 
as an instrument, the author penetrates into the very 


, essence of the continuous national life, and affords 
fifty thousand dollars, the giving of which caused such | 


He gave it to the poor dwellers in tenement- | 


a glimpse of humanity in its Anglo-Saxon type and 
under the development of the centuries so complete, 
so thorough in its individualization, that it is as if 
we were in the presence of an actual personality. The 
idca of treating the history of a people as one would 
the history of an individual is no wise new. Montes- 
quieu long ago suggested it. Dr. Arnold in his lectures 
dwells upon it with enthusiastic insistence; but it re- 
mained for Taine to bring this vague conception out 
of the realm of theory into practical embodiment. To 
consider this great work in detail is of course quite 
impossible. It comprises over a thousand pages of 
liberal octavo, and is itself a compendium of the most 
profuse literature in the world. But something of its 
main features may be passed under review. History, 
Taine believes to be an exact science. This by no 
means implies the certainty of mathematics, but sim- 
ply the presence of law, so that if all the facts were 
known, and if it were in the power of the human in- 
tellect to generalize upon these facts, it would be pos- 
sible to predict future history as astromony predicts 
an eclipse of the sun. Buckle in partially familiarizing 
us With this method, failed to produce conviction be- 
cause he put out of sizht all moral forces. ‘Taine, on 
the contrary, includes all forces, spiritual as well as 
material. To understand «a literature, he would tell 
us, it is necessary to take in the whole measure of the 


| national career, to estimate the relative power and 


—Thanks, probably, to Mesdemoiselles Bonheur | 


and Jacquemart, women havea very fair chance for 


| pressure, internal reaction. 


admissicn to the French Academy of Fine Arts. The | 


subject is under consideration. and rumor has it that 
the reprehensible and unchivalrous example of the 
“Academy ”’ proper in refusing to admit Geo. Sand, 
will not be followed by the artists. Should the ques- 
tion be decided favorably, it will be simply a revival 
of an ancient privilege for prior to 1789 there were 


painter well known in her day, having been the last 
woman who was admitted. 


the well-known art-dealer, would retire from business 
and be succeeded by his three chief salesmen and as- 
sistants, Messrs. Stollberg, Reichardt and Clements, 
was hardly made when the new partnership was bro- 


well known and liked by the art-lovers of this city. 
We are not informed what new arrangements are in 
contemplation, but it is understood that the old firm 
name of William Schaus will be retained, 


final resultants of all those influences that go to the 
making of a people,—the race-type, climate, external 
Itaving then a conception 
of the nation as a mass, you have next to consider the 
individual, first as affected by the coloring of his sur- 
roundings, secondly, as a distinct personal force eon- 
forming to, or in antagonism with, his epoch. 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, subjected to this 
analysis, appear no longer as isolated beings, but as 


| at once producers and products. The old style eriti- 
lady academicians, Madame Vigée-Lebrun, a portrait | ; : . “ 


cism simply took into account the dates of birth and 


| death, how many lines in the poetry, how many words 


: , toa line, the style, the school, and finally such narrow 
—The announcement that Mr. William Schans, | . , i 


i ke > seni > oy" mh de yy0 { 
How she magnifies his small wit, | ken by the death of the senior member, Mr. Stollberg, 


| our author bases this feature of his work. 


—The German government has devised a scheme | 


that promises to be a great event in the history of 
architecture. Itis intended to build a new House of 
Parliament at Beriin, and the design is to make it a 
model structure. To that end the architects of ali the 
nations on the globe are invited to compete by sub- 
mitting plans before the 15th of April next. A prize 
of £5,000 will be paid for the best design, and prizes of 
$1,000 each for the four next best. Ail the plans will 
then be printed in an immense book for the use of 
architects. Such a yolume cannot fail to possess great 
interest and to be of vast value to the art. 

—The Aldine, whose second reunion dinner we 


| mertioned last week, iias fairly surpassed itself in the 
and the Right Honorable the Earl of Garter; and no | 


current number, artists and editors being perhaps 
inspired by the coming f¢te. The illustrations are 


; Very numerous and very good, and the full-page por- 


trait of “‘Man’s Unselfish Friend ”’ is really a valuable 
engiaving. Itisa drawing of a noble Newfoundland's 
head, by Charlies E. Townsend, engraved by C. Spiegle. 
A friend, who is a connoisseur in such matters, took 





biographical details as would fit as well on a Persian, 
a Spaniard, or a Frenchman, as on an Englishman. In 
Taine all this is wonderfully changed. There is the 
man behind the author, and the race behind the 
man. The individual conception, so far from being 
dimmed by these vast and penetrating generalizations, 
becomes intensified. The stage widens and deepens. 
A remark upon a certain trait of Shakespeare very 
happily sets forth the critical principles upon which 
“ Kvery 
word pronounced by one of his characters enables us 
to sce, besides the idea which it contains and the emo- 
tion which prompted it, the aggregate of the qualities 
and the entire character which produced it.’ And as 
Hamlet thus reveals himself in a sentence, so in the 
total of what Shukespeare has written, Taine is able 
to discern, and thence to portray as on a broad can- 
vas the full intellectual stature, the whole psychology 
of this unequaled dramatist. From the Sonnets he 
educes new light for biography. From the plays he ela- 
berates with rare witchery of style a series of natural, 
picture-like and fresh interpretations, as vivid as a 
representation at the theaters. And behind all, ina 
background marvelous for outline and color, he 
shows us the Vagan Renuissance, a term much more 
intelligent aud exact than that of the Elizabethan 
era, and necessary to be fully comprehended if we 
would understand the immense freedom, the uni- 
versality, the splendid scope of the Shakespearoan 
dramas. 

In the same mauner, the chapter on the Caristian 
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Renaissance, great in research, complete as a mono- 
graph, pungent in phrase, preludes and illuminates 
his studies of Bunyan and Milton. The Restoration 
succeeds; the obscene period of Wycherly, Congreve, 
Vanburgh, Farquhar, an epoch best passed over in dec- 
orous silence, but never so analysed, explained, and 
scarified as now by Taine. Next we have the “Classic 
Age,’’ led off by Dryden, including Pope, Swift, Addi- 
son, Fielding, Richardson, and closing transitionally 
with Thomson. Finally comes ‘‘ Modern Life,’’ a splen- 
did essay, not always safe, perhaps, in its deductions, 
yet fragrant with thought, so rich in suggestions as al- 
most to cloy the {mind, and affording an admirable 
table-land from which to observe fruitfully and at our 
leisure the progress of English literature since Burns 
and Byron. 

‘In any ordinary philosophical writer these historical 
pauses would be of value. The Saxon and Norman 
period, the wars of the roses in which modern English 
took form, the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the interven- 
ing Cromwell, the revolution which brought in 
William and Mary, and that other revolution intro- 
duced by Watts, and Awkright and the Peels—these 
great facts even in the baldest form have an instant 
use in any wide literary estimate. But it is the pecu- 
liarity of Taine that with a positivism which makes 
him seize upow every incident in the great human 
drama as germane to his subject, he is endowed with a 
very remarkable style. Where common men see de- 
tails and write in general, he generalizes in everything 
but writes in particulars. The concrete term takes 
precedent of the abstract. Hence a vividness, a clear- 
ness, a lucidity of expression which is without par- 
allel. Even the subtleties of metaphysics lose their 
mistiness in these lucid phrases, while in whatever is 
descriptive or interpretive this faculty of employing 
concrete words gives a picturesqueness and color as 
impressive as a feudal pageant. Added to this is a 
most abounding vocabulary. He seems to know the 
name of. everything that is or ever was in England. 
One draws the breath with astonishment at this end- 
less exuberance of epithet, this singular knowledge of 
custcms, of costumes, of city life, of implements of in- 
dustry, the language of the mines and the work-shop, 
the slums, the drawing-room, the counting house. 
How Mr. Van Laun came to venture upon translating a 
work made so difficult by this amazing opulence of 
Technique, is a sort of sphynx puzzle to us. His mirac- 
culous success in its accomplishment is certainly no- 
thing less than genius, This verbal luxuriance, which, 
be it added, never descends to wordiness, is further 
enriched by a glowing fancy. Every where are strik- 
ing metaphors, and luminous similes. <A tireless im- 
sgination flashes like heat-lightning over every page. 
With all these resources at his command, it will be 
easy to comprehend that the author has infused into 
oer detail of his work a most exceptional fascina- 

ion 

One delightful feature of Mr. Taine’s book is his oc- 
casional proneness to comparative criticism. He 
passes easily from Shakespeare to Cervantes, from 
Petrarch to Surrey. He candidly acknowledges that he 


prefers Racine to Dryden, Burns to Beranger, Balza> | 


to Thackeray, Alfred de Musset to Tennyson. The 
balance as here stated is against England, but in the 
grand average he shows no extreme partiality to his 
own language. When he contrasts, he explains; and 
he enters so minutely and thoughtfully into these com- 
parisons, that we find ourselves gradually possessed of 
a very tolerable general conception of the literature 
of France. In the deeper phases of criticism, the dark 
and shifting aspects of human passion, Taine is equally 
anadmirable guide. His reviews of Swift, Dickens, 
Thackeray, are summaries of human philosophy. 

Of the shortcomings of this really prose epic of criti- 
cism, there is no great call for our speaking. Doubt- 
less the author exaggerates certain English traits: the 
bent of his temperament leads him perhaps to minify 
others. His critical views may sometimes jar unduly 
with our preconceived notions. In his earnestness to 
instruct, he frequently crosses and re-crosses the same 
ground, yet a candid reader will rather feel a seuse of 
obligation for this, since each time the essential idea is 
presented at a new angle and under fresh light. Per- 
haps the one defenseless point in Taine’s armor is on 
the side of his greatest strength. His style has an 
over-plusage of power. It moves on always under 
high pressure, and strikes down a butterfly with as 
ponderous a blow asif it were dealing with a masto- 
don. The very cloquence of the author’s imagination 
leads him astray at times. He sees analogies in every- 
thing, hence a perfect mitrailleuse flow of metaphors 
and similes which not seldom darken rather than 
illuminate his subject. The subject never remains in 
darkness, however. A flaw ina diamond cannot keep 


back the scintillations of pure light, and if some fan- | 


tastic illustration of Taine’s causes a momentary halt, 
we find perhaps in the very next sentence a clear elu- 
cidation of his idea. 

One word, as we are closing, for the admirable re- 
production of this great work in America. It is ex- 
tremely neat in binding, shapely in form, excellent in 
its typography, and generously printed on thick white 
paper. The mere mechanical features might well lead 
a lover of books to its purchase. Yet we imagine that 


Messrs. Holt & Williams felt that they were under- 
taking a serious venture in its publication. The mar- 
ket for works of this order in the United States is far 
too small, and the enterprise which in spite of this 
drawback prints good books, where poor books are 
alone certain of profit, deserves a liberal encourage- 
‘ment. This History of English Literature ought to be 








not only in all public libraries but in every home of 
culture throughout the land, and for the sake of the 
buyers not less than that of the publishers, we heartily 
trust that something like this breadth of circulation 
will be accorded it. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Bits of Travel. By H. H. (Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co). To visit Europe and afterward to say 
something new about it may well rank among difficult 
achievements, and it is precisely this feat that H. H. 
has accomplished. She does not appear to have de- 
flected greatly from the routine.lines of travel, but she 
managed to see more than most people, and while tell- 
ing us what is worth knowing, she has the happy 
faculty of leaving off at the right moment. Hence, 
thefe is scarcely a tiresome page in the volume. But, 
beyond mere information, the book is delightful for 
the naiveté and freshness of its style. The author has 


a keen perception of what is genuinely beautiful in. 


things, and great shrewdness in observation. It would 
be easy to cull dozens upon dozens of fitting remarks, 
suggestive paragraphs, b:ts of character-painting, or 
quiet touches of humor. The essay entitled “‘ A Ger- 
man Landlady,” is an exquisite study of character, 
thoroughly realistic and abounding in pathos. The 
“Valley of Gastein’”’ is another charming paper, and 
one is delighted to find the author returning to this 
subject anew in the “ Encyclicals,” and giving wholly 
fresh entertainment where the taeme might well be 
thought exhausted. Occasional slips ef the pen occur 
in this edition, one of them being a rather singular 
blunder. Thus, H. H. says, on page 4, that in visiting 
Nuremberg, she had telegraphed to the Wiirtemberger 
Hof for rooms, but found on arrival that Murray had 
misled her, and that no such hotel was in existence. 
She therefore passed the night at the Nuremberger 
Hof. On page 274 we are informed that the hotel tele- 
graphed to, and non-existent, was the Wittelsbacher 
Hof, and the house where the author finally went was 
the Wiirtemberger Hof ! 


Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart. (New York: D. Appleton & Co). Written first 
for the entertainment of a narrow home circle, next 
privately published at the instance of friends, and 
now finally printed for the general public, Sir Henry’s 
Recollections has at least the merit of careful and ma- 
ture consideration. Something of this, indeed, dis- 
elcses itself in the author’s style, which combines with 
a natural simplicity and directness an element of de- 
liberation, as if the words were last words, and there- 
fore to be picked with care. To those who look for 
fresh society anecdotes, additional contributions to 
literary scandal, or revelations regarding the public 
life of great men, the book will be a disappointment. 
As‘a leading London physician, a man of means, anda 
favorite of the aristocracy, Sir Henry Holland chanced 
in contact with nearly all the literary and political 
celebrities of England and the continent since the 
opening of the present century. But whether it be 
frcm a certain coldness of memory, or from that 
caution in utterance peculiar to the medical profes- 
sion, the author is exceedingly chary of facts; and one 
frequently strikes upon a string of eminent names 
among the people he has known, with scarcely a word 
of further explanation. This reserve sometimes modi- 
files itself, and now and then there open up really fresh 
glimpses of Murat, Talma, Madame de Stael, Ali Pasha, 
Canning, Thicrs, Lord and Lady Holland, Rogers, 
Hallam, Malthus, and of more recent leaders in science, 
literature, or statecraft. Very pleasant are these rem- 
iniscences, despite their meagerness; and equally de- 
lightful sre those chapters in which Sir Henry talks 
about himself—his love of travel which has carried 
him over all Furope, to the East, to the West Indies, 
to South America, and up and down in the United 
States and the Canadas—his fondness for rivers, and 
the many notable streams on whose ‘banks he ha3 
stood—hbis lurking tenderness for subterranean fires, 
luring him to Iceland, to Vesuvius, and into the earth- 
quake regions of Algeria. Altogether the volume is 
decidedly entertaining, and readers will find it of prac- 
tical value in freshening their memory of the men and 
cvents of the last three-quarters of a century. 


English Lessons for English People. By the Rev. 
Edwin A. Abbott and J. R. Seeley, M.A. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers). Intelligent teachers will weleome 
this excellent treatise with great heartiness. It un- 
doubtedly kas a wider sphere of usefulness than the 


; school-room, and few writers but will find something 


in its pages stimulating to critical thought. But for 
those whose province itis to direct the English com- 
position of students, the volume is simply invaluable. 


| No one knows better than the practical instruetor 








| orics.”’ 


how impotent for good were the old-fashioned ‘“* Rhet- 
Blair, Whately, Kames, and Campbell, taught 
the philosophy of style; but they left a wide gap be- 
tween the theory and the practice. Nor has this lacu- 
na been supplied by any of the recent text-books. 
With English Lessons, however, the labor of guiding 
classes in what may be called applied rhetoric be- 
comes comparatively easy. Much is still left for oral 
work. Indeed, a certain degree of parenthetic expla- 
nation is absolutely necessary. But, tor the basis of 
instruction, the boek is admirable. It bezins with 
words themselves, enters into the essence of the syno- 
pym, and canvasses the whole field of definition and 
derivation. The subject of diction is then taken up, 
the differences of style are clearly set forth, prevailing 
faults are analysed, and the difficult ground of the 
metaphor and simile is faithfully worked up. The 








chapter on English metrical forms is almost exhaus- 
tive, and introduces to a highly intricate subject great 
clearness and completeness of system. The fourth 
part, devoted to hints on selection and arrangement 
of literary material, is less satisfactory. But the ap- 
pendix, which takes up ordinary faults in reasoning, 
cannot well fail to aid the average student to a quicker 
appreciation of practical logic than is possible in more 
formal treatises. 


Border Reminiscences. By Randolph B. Marcy, 
U.S. Army. (New York: Harper & Brothers). Every 
profession has its own line of wit; the legal fraternity 
taking the lead in this regard, the clergy following 
closely after, and the doctors medical bringing up the 
rear. Hitherto the army and navy, though abounding 
in guard-room and quarter-deck stories, have permit- 
ted these records of the humor of the service to take 
the chances of oral tradition. Gen. Marcy, however, 
has come to the rescue of his brothers-in-arms, and in 
the present volume, some forty or fifty border anec- 
dotes are reduced to the permanence of print. Some 
of the stories have rather an ancient flavor, others 
are a little lacking in point. This want of pungency, 
indeed, may be due to the author’s very colorless 
style of narration, which seems to us eminently calcu- 
lated to blunt the edge of every joke it undertakes to 
handle. Outside of border humor, the book contains 
a sort of Jack Bunsby opinion regarding the moral 
qualities of the Indians; and an apparently really val- 
uable chapter upon the nature of the soil traversed by 
the completed or projected lines of the Pacific Riil- 
roads. This last contribution, the evident result of 
cautious personal observation, will be found of genuine 
benefit to individuals intending to emigrate to tae 
Far West. 


Philosophy of Style. An Essay. By Herbert Spen- 
cer. (New York: D. Appleton & Co). The doctrine 
of evolution is here directed to the solution of the 
problem of perfect style. In good writing, Spencer 
claims that the primary thing is to convey ideas in. 
that form which will most quickly and readily strike 
the reader’s mind. Thus, Saxon words are generally 
preferable to those of Latin origin because they are 
the first to enter into our vocabulary, become there- 
fore more familiar, and thus convey ideas with less 
waste and friction. In illustration, acid and sour are 
given—the latter carrying with it a more instant sense 
of meaning than the former. The adjective or adverb 
placed before the noun or verb are instanced as a fur- 
ther economy. The author proceeds to illustrate the 
dominance of this principle by examples of the collo- 
cation of words in sentences, and by examining the 
cases where the rule sees subject to exceptions. He 
closes by the assertion that the perfect writer will 
have no style, but will simply express himself under 
different mental conditions in accordance with the lan- 
guage suited to those conditions. The essay is highly 
suggestive, and it also furnishes the world with another 
example of the difference between precept and prac- 
tice. 


Historical Evidence on the Origin and Nature of the 
Government of the United States. By John B. Dillon. 
(New York: S. W. Green). Modest in presentation, 
this book of Mr. Dillon’s is really one of great intrinsic 
value. The author, by gathering together the definite 
utterances of the fathers of the Constitution, shows 
that the weight of evidence is against the States-Right 
dcctrine, and that in founding the United States our 
ancestors created a nation. Other cognate facts are 
developed with much acuteness in the volume, whose 
utility, by the way, is increased by au appendix, con- 
taining the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution, with all the recent Amendments. 


A Treasury of Thought. By M.M. Ballou. (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co). Animmense storehouse 
of apothegms or of utterances that seem wise at first 
sight. Mr. Ballou has done his harvesting over very 
broad fields, and, in general, his sheafs are ripe and 
full. There is searcely any great literature but what 
has been drawn upon, and the excellent way these 
quotable sentences have been classified adds decided 
value to the volume. One effect of this eoncourse of 
brilliant phrases is to produce a relativeness of worth, 
so that the pearl of great price of one author reads like 
the veriest commonplace by the side of the pungent 
sayings of another. 


BOOKS RECLIVED. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








(From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.) 


Probably one-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
ours in dispiay. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
furniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger cars running up Fulton Street 
pass their establishment. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE.—A new book 
on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervous af- 
fections. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. Price one 
deliar by mail, postpaid. Address S. R. Wells, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Use Enoch Morgam’s Sons’ Saprourte to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Percelain, ete 


{From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 

THe COMPLETION OF THE EAST RIVER 
BripGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
sons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, whieh employs artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We call the attention of 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Jang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them well. 


The Broad Platform of our $75 Four- 
Ton Hay Scales suits the most radical. The 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Aittenticn is called to the advertise- 
ment in another column of the New Fire In- 
surance Company, “THE FARRACUT.” The 
office of the Company is No. 346 Broadway. 


PAyson’s INDELIBLE INK withstands 
washing, boiling, soaking, and freezing. 





AX OTHER REASON 


Why Hurp & HOUGHTON’s (Riverside Press) 
unabridged, enlarged, and corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, edited 
by HACKETT and ABBOT, 4 vols., 8vo, 3667 pp., 576 
illustrations, cloth, $26.00, is better than the English 
edition of the same, and thus the best Bible Dic- 
tionary in the English language, is that in addition 
to the original illustrations, which have been care- 
fully reéngraved, none of them omitted, a number 
of new and important illustrations given, some 
from ete, some from a drawings. 








AX ARG UMENT. 


DOES THE BIBLE FORDID WO- 
— TO PREACH? 


Cor. —* Let your women keep silence 
= thes a rch - it is not permitted unto thenf to 

ak; but they are commanded to be under obe- 
aie ence as also saith the law. And if they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at home: for 
it is a shame for women to speak in the church.” 


A SERMON BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Published in PLYMOUTH PULPIT, Vol. VII, No. 23. 


Price: Single Copies, Ten cents. 
Yearly Subscription, $3. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT and THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
to one address one year, $5. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pustisnens, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Ge" Ask your Newsdealer or Bookseller for it; or 
send 1c. to Publishers and it will be mailed to y yor u. 


F ALL THE FRIENDS or THE NA- 
TIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOI TEACHER vill 


send us 
NAME, 





ONE NEW 
for 1872, we shall be deeply grateful, and will make 
THE TEACHER even better than it now is. Speci- 
men copy 15 cents. 

Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 





BARTLETT, BEERY, 


REED & CO, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS or 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 


. Announce their removal to the new store, 


557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y., 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 
THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 
SILKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINEN: 





“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
J UST PUBLISHED. 


HEDES’ CHARITY; 


A NOVEL. 








By BrsBa STRETTON, author of “Max Kromer,” 
“Little Meg,” &c., &c. lvol.,12mo. $1.50. 





BIBLE LORE; 


Chapters on the Rare MSS.,, Notable Characteris- 
tics, &c., of the Bible, by JAMES COWPER GRAY. 
lyol.,12mo. $1.25. 


Lamps, Pitchers and Trumpets ; 


By E. PAXTON Hoop. A New Edition, two vols. 
in one, reduced from $3.50 to $1.75. 


& MEAD, 
762 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DODD 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


BY 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 and 113 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 





ELEMENTARY DRAWING-BOOK. 


A Progressive Course of Practical Exercises. Ad- 


apted to Schools and Home Instruction. 
By JOHN J. CHAPMAN, N.A., 
Author of American Drawing-Book. 


$1.50. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 
From the writings of 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Dothcboy’s Hall, Dr. Blimbers, Salem House, &ce. 
Illustrated. 
$1.25. 





Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of ae 


SUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
- SALTED WITII FIRE; 


1 VOL., 122M0., CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00, 
The pretipton of a vigorous. cultivated, and 
= m nd Pronounced by Miss Evans, * Superior 
* naming the most 
popular pane ae ae tevanl in hs 

For sale by Booksellers generally, or mailed 

postpaid by E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers. 

i 7 Murray street, New York 


~NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROL- 

LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is cailed “The Eustace 
Diamonds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, ‘‘ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


(THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
oes. AND OLDER P¥OPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
EARTS. Terms $1.50a year. Single number lic. 
Nadress JOHN R, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 





CHEAFEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

D. 115,672 New and Old Books on hand. 

post siren —- oe * Catalogues Nos. 23 and 
" mp. LEG ROTHERS. e 
Beekman street, ‘New York, _ ia 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
odie, aan phe an amen of the bests. B by 
ks ever offered | to the Agen Publ lic. . 


DAY & CO., Dover. 88 “Ca talogess tree.” 











OVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 





ANTHEMS FOR LENT...... ....... seee. Price 
ANTHEMS FOR EASTER...... ecoedensén: + 
bb. | ee pd 
HELMORE’ 8 EASTER CAROLS......... “ 
MELODY, 5 * 
WORDS, only.. Ms 


NOVELLO'S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS, 
Price, $1; or wae bound in Scarlet Cloth, 


z 


*BEPP 


te “ 


2 
° 





8, Be. 








Fidelio, “Oberon, 

Fra Diavolo, 1 Barbiere. 

pon orgnm, Le Nozze di Figaro, 

Rigoletto, 

Lacie “at Lammermoor, poem ae. 

Lucrecia —"7 Der Freischu' 

Li Trovato: Tan nhauser taaat m’th) 

*eiro be continued monthly 
NOVELLO’S 

ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 
fald...eercce. +e 50c. | Stabat Mater......... 60c. 

Israel in Egypt..... ..50c | Acis and Galatea.... 60c. 

Judas Maccabeeus.. .50c. | Mozart’s 12th Mass.. 5c. 

ews cocesecod 50c. | Elijah........... cocoe Ss 





ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE” 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BrRoapWAY,. NEw York. 


(THE SONG KING, 


For Singing-Classes and Conventions. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Composer and Conductor, 
author of the SONG QUEEN NORMAL COLLECTION, 


etc., etc. 

The SONG RING contains one hundred and 
| gan 3 pages, of the samc size as the > oe 
Palm, i Sons and aithougt it is eight 
larger than its popular ame price, 83 the PSONG 
ge it is sold Py: $7.50 a doz. 


Se. le. Bound onl 
The po pularit of the UEEN is shown by 
the fact that it has reashed an issue of over 75,- 
10 copies, and the SONG KING is the 2 result 
nearly five years’ additional experience. 
OM r. Palmer has the rare gift of condensing and 
compacting, and the SONG KING is filled with 
a musical thought, in a practical and admirable 
yo 4.4. Singing Classes, Conventions, and Musical 
ssociatio 
MINTATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
ca 
Ready Aug. 15. Pues by ROOT & CADY, 
7 Washington St., Chicago. 














HOIRS ! CHOIRS! 


NEW ANTHEMS. 


J. ZUNDEL’S “NEW INTROIT.” 
144 pages, in cloth, $1.25. 
receipt of price. 
ZUNDEL & BRAND’S QUARTERLY, 
$1.00 annually. Send for specimen to 


3. ZUNDEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., or, 
ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, O., 


(THE LAWS OF LIFE 


Copies sent, postpaid, on 





AND 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per year. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR FEB., 1872. 


Lectures for 1872—No.2. Thanksgiving Day. Bird 
Studies in Winter. Psychological Invalids—No. 
Precious Words from Friends. The Thompson Wo. 


man’s Medical College. Thistle-Down. Visit to 
Europe—No. 5. Dr. Hans Breightmehl; or Do Dif- 
ferently. Why Iam a Total Abstinant. The De- 


partment of Dress. Graham Pudding. To Our 
ingly Maple. Physiology—Second Lesson. Hy- 
giene vs. Drug. Art Thou Living Yet? Questions 
Answered. nder the Roof-Tree. About Babies 
Out West. Catarrh. The American Ganges. Po- 
mology—No. 15. Human Nature in a Water Cure. 
Water Cures Abroad. 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO. 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


HE E BOOK 1 FOR AGENTS. pill Pr Ac- 
TICAL GUIDE TO BUSINESS,” being a hand- 
book for the American Farmer, Merchant, Me- 
chanic, Investor, and all concerned in making and 
saving money. All my Agents report large sales. 
I give the best terms. Send for circular and terri- 
tory to W. R. CHARTER, 611 & 613 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia. 


PoPuLaR BOOKS. 


anne ~ 8 SHAKESPEARE. 11 vols. Illus- 


LLL LLL LL LEO IONE IE $2 00 
SAMU iRL’S BIRDS, of New England. Lllust’d, 4 00 
THE iy yas OF GUTENBER lilustrated, 2 00 
EVERY DAY. 150 


A Book for Young Ladies... 
t of the price. 
ublishers, Boston. 


id, on recei 
ES’ & CO., 


TCTENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 


ost- 
10L. 


fh 
_NOYES, 





American Or Foreign Publications sent by mail 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. 


"igre ae UE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCATION- 
AL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVENILE 
BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’s 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published menthly 
at $2.50 per year sent free. Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE! 


The ‘ne Jathary JOURNAL enters its 37th year 
with me Jai No. Never fresher or more at- 








5 es, double oolmmn. Megently oma 
‘fished bo month. Mrs. MARY G. CLARKE, 
itor. TS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


and conditions. Address, 
, 239 Broadway, New York. 


Keng for poco co 





| Stamps, 10c. 
| re. 





-) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 





‘MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By RosstrER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” ete.; Au- 


thor of “The Mines of the West,” “ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 


1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


&@™ For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. ag 





UST PUBLISHED.—HELEN ETHINGER: or 
Who W asgho?” * cas ties in BP ae Aer < 
stles in n, o 
Fine clothe Price seeding oe 
“An exceedingly | oe novel, * * * and 
is invested witha charm and an interest from the 
MUSINGS OF A MIDDLE-AGED: WOMAN, 
12mo._ Fine cloth. Price $1.50. 7 


ATHALIE: or, A SOUTHERN VILLEGIATURA: 
* A Winter’s Tale.” By “ Filia os er of * Agnes 
Graham,” ete. 8vo. Pa + € nts. 


AUREOLA; or, THR BLACK oot HEEP: A | Novel. 
a ont Adelheid ppiockoutie. 12mo. Clot =a 
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About the’‘Chromos in which so many of our sub- 
seribers are interested, information will be found | 
this week on page 234, under the “ Publishers’ De- | 
partment.” 





We trust our readers will be satisfied with the 
bill of fare this week; but, like a generous house- | 
keeper, we must urge on them some of the dishes. 
And to begin, we eall their attention to the pains 
that are taken to make up the news, both secular 
and religious, which is no mere hash, but carefully 
written as if it were to go on the editorial page. | 
Our Scientific department is conducted by a gentle- . 
man who holds no mean place in the ranks of scien- | 
tists, and whose work, always fresh and lively, is also | 
entirely to be relied upon as presenting the latest | 
discoveries and conclusions. Of housekeepers we | 
need not ask attention to the articles from Mrs. | 
Beecher, who has received from tens of thousands 
of women the degree of K.H.T.R.H. This week | 
the question “ Was ‘The Lord's Prayer’ original 
with Jesus?” is discussed in our columns. by 
Dr. Stowe. Edward Everett Hale sets forth the 
plan of a “Vesper Service,” as practiced in his 
church. Dr. Edward Beecher makes a contribution 
to the debate on women’s preaching. Our California | 
correspondent gives a very interesting and encour- , 
aging account of the Cliristian work among the 
Chinese in that State. Mr. Nadal writes of the con- 
ditions of Southern society which facilitated the | 
rebellion. We give the first half of a story by Mrs. | 
Barr, and the whole of one by Kate Hamilton. We | 
shall soon have the pleasure of giving a short story 
by Miss Alcott, the author of Little Women. 





In the admirable letters which Mr. G. W.. 
Smalley has written to the London Zines, he | 
says two things which, if seems to us, he ought 
not to have said. He assares the English people 
that if the controversy is to be earried on in | 
the tone of Mv. Gladstone’s speech, the result will 
certainly be war. A remark of that nature does not 
usually have a pacifie effect upon men in their belli- 
cose moments. Suppose an Englishman were to 
write a similar statement to the Zribune, would vio 
lent journalists and orators in this country be likely , 
to moderate their tone in consequence? Again, he 
says that Mr. Sumner, had he chosen, could have | 
defeated the treaty. Who, but Mr. Smalley, believes | 
such a thing for 2 moment? The country was 
earnestly anxious for its ratitication, and believed it 
had secured a very honorable and advantageous set- 
tlement of a diffienlt question. Are we such chil- 
dren that a single Senator could upset all this? [f 


it were true, instead of being preposterous, it is no 
very handsome thing to say of us. 





a 


If Arbitration finally comes to a successful issue, 
large thanks will be due to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
time required for the transmission of a message be- 
tween the two Governments gives space for that 
sober second thought which is the best safeguard of 
peace. Lord Granville’s dispatch—which seems for- 
tunately to have been written before the excitement 
broke out in Londen—was received in Washington 
only a fortnight ago, when the matter had been fully 
before the public for three weeks. The reply, sent 
last week, will reach the English Government when 
popular feeling has had five weeks in which to settle 
and steady itself. Official action on both sides is 
thus likely to be largely guided by that mature 
public sentiment, the fruit of full discussion anda 
view of the other party’s position, which is generally 
it finitely superior in temper and intelligence to 
the first outburst of feeling. It is evident that the 
English already see that our construction of the 
Treaty is not the absurdity they at first imagined. 


It must also be evident to them that we never had 


the least expectation of such enormous damages as 
they have been talking about. We believe that there 
is enough statesmanship in the two Governments, 
and enough desire for peace and willingness to do 
justice in the two peoples, to yet bring about an 
honorable and satisfactory settlement under the 
Treaty. 





THE SITUATION AT WASHINGTON. 
LL free governments must be carried on by 
parties. Parties ought to base their action 

en high grounds of policy and of morality. But it 
is a mistake to suppose that a political party exists 


for the purpose of indoctrinating the community | 


either in politics or morality. It is a machine for 


canying into practical effect the mind and will of | 
| the majority of the people. 


It is to all intents and 
puipeses a part of the Administration ; and the eon- 


ditions of its own existence and efficiency limit its | 


power. It should not transcend morality, but it may 
not be able to rise to the level of the highest 
morality. It is impossible for a great party to go 
beyond the average intelligence and morality of the 
people. 

While we recognize the need of stirring up the 
Administration on many points, and the right of 


! men to criticise freely its shorteomings, and the 
desirableness of inciting a political party to enlarge | 


and elevate its policy, it should yet be done ina 
friendly spirit, and not destructively. 
is not to be reduced, disintegrated, destroyed, un- 
less it wholly fails to answer the great ends for 
which it exists. Men who, in favor of moral ideas, 


show that they do not care for the party in which | 
they are, may be useful as reformers, and desirable | 


in chairs of philosophy, or in the pulpit, but they 
cannot be deemed safe managers in practical affairs. 


' When a ship is at sea, in storms, even if her engine 


is poor, she cannot suffer it to be taken out in f..vor 
of a better one, or even extensively repaired, until 
port is reached. 

When an army, after a hard campaign, has united 
its forces and camped dewn in a fat and fruitful 
land, it is apt to become indolent through security, 
and to lose its discipline through luxury. It is better 
for an army not to be too victorious; and for the 
soldier not to he teo well kept. 

The Republican Party has passed through a strug- 
gleas severe as ever befell any political party. It 
arese at the crisis of that deadly strife between 
Slavery and Freedom which happily has given com- 
plete aseendency in our Government to those senti- 
ments and principles of liberty from which our Gov- 
ernment had its origin. It has conducted the coun- 
try through that great civil war, and through the 
momentous policies which the reiidjustment of attairs 
required. For twelve years it has grappled with the 
most ifaperieus difficulties, and for much of the time 
it has fought for life against able antagonists. But, 
paitly by its own wisdom and partly by the supreme 
folly of its enemies, it has gained a complete 
cendency. Outside of itself, the Republican Party 
has no cnewy that it need to take a secoud thought 
about. 

But now it is passivg throngh an ordeal more 
severe and dangerous than any that it has ever ex- 
perienced. All external opposition hitherto tended 
to consolidate its strength. Now, having no fear 


as- 


from without, its managing members are contend- | 


ing among themselves. <A stvong fort may be taken 
by a weak army if the garrison are drunken or are 
quarreling. 

But, fortunately, thus far the unseemly conten- 
tions have been limited to the official members of the 
party, and have not spread among the rank and file. 
One would think, who reads the reports from Wash- 
ington, that the Republican party was hopelessly 





The party | 


divided. But the party does not live in Washing 
ton; and the representatives of the party by ne 
means reflect the spirit of the citizens at home. 
The fact is that there are about seventy excellent 
gentlemen in Washington and elsewhere who wish to 
be President, and as but one can rule ata time it 
is a serious question who the unfortunate wretch 
shall be. Several of us here at home are con- 
fidently looking for the same position. Oh, to 
be President of the United States! Alas for the 
sixty-nine at Washington and the uncounted expec- 
tantsat home! The party is like a Northern sugar 
camp; hundreds of trees are tapped and running, 
and the caldron is bubbling and boiling. But when 
the nominating cenvention shall have boiled down 
the floods of sap, all the trees will find their con- 
tributions sugared off to one cake, and then, after 
some hesitation, they will all put out their leaves 
again and go on growing asif nothing had happened. 
But, besides the call which every man has to be the 
next President, there is a vast deal of disturbance 
created by the question, Who shall own the Presi- 
dent, who shall manage the party, who shall appor- 
tion the affairs and influence ? 

| There are two parties in Washington within the 
: Republican—those who assume to guard and defend 
| the President, and those who do not. There are 
| able men on both sides, but neither side hag shown, 
thus far, any great sagacity in general manage- 
ment. 

Tt is objected to General Grant that he has no 
| power to control his party. But, who among all the 
eloquent Senators has shown any such power? 
They are mighty to divide but powerless to con- 
ciliate or consolidate. Noone is a leader of men who 
has not the power to conciliate, or to compel unity. 
Has there appeared among all the so-called chiefs of 
the Republican party any man who thinks so broadly, 
| and has sueh gifts of leadership as win and hold men 
together without any sense of servile submission ? 
i We have geod men. But those who can con- 
ciliate are not strong. Those who are strong 
of thought and scholarship and political knowl- 
| edge, have not the slightest talent for uniting 
men. They are disintegrators. They grind well, 
| but do not knew how to knead. Who among 

all of the politicians and statesmen has shown 
| himself a geed leader? An able speech is not able 
| generalship. Good oratory is not good manage- 
ment. General Grant may not be a good political 
leader, as compared with an ideal leader, but as 
compared with those around him he is the best of 
the whole. 

Consider the management of this French arms 
| case. Just pending the selection of the next Presi- 
dential eandidate, and on the eve of the march 
| of the Republican army into the campaign, a reso- 
lution is introduced asking for an examination 
of the conduct of eur nation in disposing of arms 
which went mainly to the French in their conflict 
with Germany. Why was such a resolution called 
| for just now? Had the French government felt 
| aggrieved? Had Germany protested? Was this 
government in danger of being embroiled with 
either, even in a war of words? No. It was in 
the cause of general morality and of patriotism that 
the subjeet was introduced, just at a time when a 
sagacious leader would have souglit unity, not divis- 
ion, among his compeers. But to make an injudicious 
step as mischievous as possible, a preamble was pre- 
fixed, of the most aggravating character. Nothing 
could have been more injudicious, unless it be the con- 
duct of those who epposedinvestigation. The Admin- 
istration was put in a false position by those who de- 
fendedit. Untimely as the demand was, and insulting 
as was its method, it should have been met promptly 
and eagerly, and every door and archive throwa open 
to the fullest investigation. Thus, for weeks, the 
Senate Chamber was turned into a Rhetorical Club- 
Room, where men showed off their glittering skill 
of speech usclessly, and at length tediously. Mean- 
while, these very disacreements among men quar- 
reling for influence or supremacy are quoted by un- 
| friendly presses as evidences that the party needs 
| a new leader! Would a new-man expargate the: 
| Senate of ambition? Put another mam in Grant's 
place—and would not the same struggles go on,?: 
| Where is the man that gives assurance of skill- 
' ful leadership? We read the namesof those vaho 
| have been prominently mentioned, with respec&for 
| 
| 
| 





their honorable services in the ranks, but wha 
smile at the thought of their generalship! Well, 
there is this good in all that Sas. happened that 
when men have talked out thaiz, feelings they are 
apt to feel better. The old aurses used to, give. 
children saffron tea for the measles, ané rejoiced: 
when they saw the skin reg with the effforescence. 
Our Washington great gen have a shocking eom-. 
plexion, but it is because their temper has. come out 
to the surface. We 'sepe it may not be allowed to 
strike in again. What then is the condition of 
things in the cowgtry at large? That we shall in 
quire next week. 
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competent men. 
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FREE ITaty.—The visitor to Rome finds hardly 
a spot more erowded with suggestions of the 
past than the summit of the Capitoline Hill. 
Medieval palaces surround it, whose galleries are 
rich in antique statuary—portrait busts of all the 
emperors, beginning with the noble head of Julius 


Cesar; the Dying Gladiator, the Antinous, gods and 


goddesses and fauns and satyrs; the historical and 
mythical life of that wonderful past reproduced in 
life-like vividness and beauty. In the center of the 


square stands a grand equestrian statue of Marcus 


Aurelius, the greatest man of Imperial Rome. From 
one side you look down the Tarpeian Rock, hardly 
so much stirred by the thought of the ancient trait- 
or’s doom, as of the catastrophe of Hawthorne's 
romance. At the foot of these steps, Rienzi fell. 
Here stocd the temple of Capitoline Jove; here 
Rome’s proudest day—the triumph—had its crown- 
ing hour. The whole place is haunted by such 
remories. And here,—writesa narrator in Harper's 
Monthly,—cn this spet was celebrated the first anni- 
versuly of the Roman free schools! The new life 
cradling itself in the very tomb of the old! In what 
land but Italy could there be such a scene of con- 
trast? She has had a glory of the past that made 
her to men’s imaginations the sovereign of all lands. 
But now she seems starting in a life whose inspira- 
tions are nobler than the old ones. She has had 
frecdem and power; she has lost freedom through 
her vices, and used her power to oppress the world. 
To her new liberty she is bringing the mighty sup- 


port of education ; may she find the greater aid and | 


consecration of a pure religion! 








BEREA CoLLEGE, in Kentucky, is the Oberlin of 
the South. Its doors stand open to whites and 
blacks alike. It is a center from which the influ- 
ences of education, freedom, and Christianity strike 
out into all the surrounding country. Many years 
ago its foundation was laid by a colony from the 
North, led by John G. Fee. It throve amidst perse- 
cution ; and though just before the war its leaders 
were banished by a committee sent from Richmond, 
Ky., its members had already become a part of the 
community. They are recognized now by the people as 
not aliens, but belonging te the soil. In this they 
have a practical advantage that new-comers from 
the North cannot attain. Their college is based on 
the highest and soundest principles, and is wisely 
administered. It is in the hands of thoroughly 
To any who want to give help to 
the best of causes—the development of the new life 
of the South—we say, Here is an admirable chance. 
You cannot give your money where it will do more 
good. Itis as sure to bring forth fruit as the Lord’s 


rain to nourish the earth. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR JAPAN. 


ON. Birdsey G. Northrop, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education in Connecticut, 
has been invited by the representatives of the Jap- 
anese Government to go, at an early day, to Japan, 
and aid in the establishment of a system of popular 
instruction adapted to that empire. The work will 
probably occupy him, if he accepts, for a period of 
years, and will,as we understand it, include such 
duties as in many governments devolve upon a Min- 
ister of Public Education. 

There is probably no one in this country better 
qualified than Mr. Nerthrop to undertake the task. 
He has been for many years in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut an official guardian and promoter of 
popular education. Intelligent, wise, indefatigable, 
self-forgetful, prompt, he has shown himself an ex- 
cellent administrator of business. Enthusiastic, 
capable of enlisting the aid of all sorts of colleagues, 
ready in expedients, and of vigorous constitution, he 
is well fitted to endure the fatigues of an arduous 
post, and to secure the codperation, of all sorts of 


~men. He has just come home from a tour of educa- 


tional inquiry in England and on the eontinent, 
which is an admirable preparation for the duties to 
which he is now called. We do not know whether 
he will accept the invitation; but we hope for the 
sake of Japan, and for the sake of universal eduea- 
tion, that Le will not declinesit, except for the most 
imperative considerations. 

It is very interesting to watch the progress of 
Japan in its study of and intercourse with the na- 
tions of the West. The minister of that country, 
now resident in Washington, Mr. Mori,is a man 
ef English education, greatly interested in the 
progress of knowledge, earnest, and desirous of 
premoting the advancement of his country in all 
gecd things. By his intercourse with our official 
representatives, and by his visits to different 
paits of the country, he has gained the confi- 
dence and esteem of many Americans. The young 
Japanese who are studying in Brooklyn, New Bruns- 
wick, New Haven. Monson, Norwich, and elsewhere, 
have acquitted themselves for the most part with 











exemplary diligence and success. One enthusiastic 
teacher writes us that if all the Japanese are like his 
scholars, he should like to move his school to the 
Empire of Japan. The embassy now en its way, 
outranking the resident representative, is a special 
mark of progress and inquiry. The head of it, as 
we are told, is one of the highest officers of the gov- 
erpment,—being one of two men who share the 
honors which among western nations pertain to the 
Prime Minister. Four officers of lower rank, and a 
considerable retmmue, attend him. The object of the 
embassy, it is supposed, i: to bring an officer of 
high rank and prolonged experience, directly into 
contact with the governments of Christian nations. 
An adopted brother of the Mikado is now receiving 
instruction in an American school. Already one of 
the heads of departments in Washington, Gen. 
Capron, recently U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, 
has been called to Japan to aid in the development 
of the material resources. Now latest, but we pre- 
sume not last, of these indications of progress, comes 
this important summons to Secretary Northrop. 





The address of Dr. Edward Beecher is 182 Macon 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


~ EST some of our readers may have been dis- 
quieted by exaggerated newspaper reports of an 
accident to Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe, in Florida, we an- 
nounce with great pleasure that the results of that 
accident were not serious, and that Mrs. Stowe is now 
able to pursue, in good health, her usual avocations. 


—Wood’s Household Magazine for March an- 
rounccs that Gail Hamilton has been engaged as one 
of the editors of that periodical, at a salary of $3,000 a 
year. 

—The liberal papers of the country are expending 
a great deal of indignation on certain taveru-keepers 
in certain cities for refusing to entertain colored 
people—the most notable instances being those of Fred. 
Douglass and the ‘‘ JubileeSingers.”’ In our judgment 
there is not a jot too much of this honest resentment, 
only it is directed against the wrong parties. Itis all 
very well to blow up the inn-keeper for this great in- 
hospitality; but hotels are usually established, not to 
cultivate the graces of Christianity, nor to attain for 
their proprietors the honors of martyrdom—bpt, to 
make money. If Boniface has the misfortune # have 
hung out his sign in a community that “ won't patron- 
ize no taavern thaf harbors niggers,’ what is he to do 
about it ? Clearly, to place himeelf on the moral level 
of the people around him, or take his sign down again. 
Not that moral heroism isn’t a good thing in every 
walk of life, but it is hardly worth while to establish a 
hotel to display it in. 

It is very clear, however, that whatever Law, in its 
forms or their applications, can do to break down the 
absurd and unjust colorphobia of this land, should be 
dene. The public vehicles and the public houses, being 
common ecarriers and common entertainers, with spe- 
cial privileges, ought to be held to the strict legal pur- 
port of their implied contracts. This is simple justice. 
If then the cars are obliged to stop, and the hotels have 
to be closed, because the high-toned and immaculate 
puity-faces would rather expire altogether than re- 


spire in the same atmosphere with a “nigger,” so be ° 


it; let the community reap the fruits of its own folly. 
To relieve the gloom of the prospect, however, all ex- 
perience has shown that the most conspicuous of Cau- 
casians, when pushed to the dire extremity, will go 
without neither his ride nor his supper for such a 
reason. 

Let then legal compulsion be pressed as far as it will 
properly go—no further. But let us reserve our de- 
nunciations for that unworthy public sentiment of 
which the hotel-keepers, as well as the negroes, are in 
some sense the victims. 


—There is some discussion going on amoug our 
religious exchanges, excited by the statement of a cor- 
respondent that ‘‘at a late morning service in Ply- 
mouth Church, over two thousand persons were in at- 
tendance, but actual count showed that in this multi- 
tude there were only five or six under sixteen years of 
age.” The question growing out of this statement is 
whether the interests of the children are not sacrificed, 
in that big establishment, to those of their elders, 

While we are far from admitting the correctness of 
the “actual count’? above-mentioned, it is unque:- 
tionably true that the pressing demand for room for 
edult hearers in the Plymouth meeting-house has a 
tendency to keep the children at home. Neither is it 
the only inconvenience which the worshipers there 
find, to their sorrow, to be inseparable from so large a 
congregation. These evils they seem to be making 
very considerable efforts to counteract. And chiefly, 
the lovers of the children will be glad to know that 
the claims of the latter to attention are among the 
prime objects of interest to that church and to its 
pastor. This will appear from the facts that there are 
almost 3,000 children in constant attendance upon the 
Sunday-schools attached to the church; that the 
rooms, apparatus, libraries, etc., provided for their 
use, are unsurpassed in the world for commodiousness 
and beauty; that the amount of time and labor ex- 
pended upon their instruction has never been equaled 
in the range of our observation; that the efforts defi- 











nitely directed to their conversion are unsurpassed in 
fervor and faithfulness in any schools we have ever 
seen; and that an unusually large proportion of the 
young are every year numbered among the accessions 
to the church. 

And yet, we doubt not the brethren of Plymouth 
Church lament that to sit down quietly in the family 
pew, with all their children about them, “ with none 
to molest’ and none to crowd, is not one of their many 
privileges. We do not doubt, either, that they think 
they ought to do a great deal more for the “children’s 
church,” and that they mean to do it. 


—The opening of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, a few weeks since, by a prayer from a 
Jewish Rabbi, Rey. Dr. De’ Sola, of Montreal, was an 
interesting occasion. The Doctor’s invocation is said 
to have been imbued with the spirit of Hebrew elo- 
quence. ‘Maintain withinit,” he prayed, speaking 
of the republic, “the grand charter of liberty thou 
bast inspired, and as he who sacrilegiously touched 
thine altar of old was counted worthy of death, so 
perish the unhallowed hand that would pervert or de- 
stroy this Constitution of wisdom, justice, and liberty, 
for the narrow purposes of sectarianism.”’ It gives us 
great pleasure to see onevery side this new “ breaking 
down of the wall of partition ’’ between Israel and 
the Gentiles. There are just now numerous signs of 
activity in all good directions among that interesting 
and, te the Christian mind, singular people. There 
has never been a lack among them of brilliant individ- 
ual examples of intellectual and moral excellence; but, 
of late, they have been moving, as a body, in enter- 
prises having in view the comfort, culture, and gen- 
eral elevation of the masses, as they never had done 
before. There seems also to be a tendency in most of 
their sources of influence toward the promotion of 
true piety, and especially of a spirit of charity to all 
mankind. If the unreasoning prejudices which have 
kept these two grand sections of humanity divided 
forso many centuries be dissolved, and a more inti- 


' mate contact and communion be brought about, we 


shall have more hope of the conversion of the Jews 
to Christianity than we can derive from ten thousand 
distinctively uggressive missionary societies, operating 
in the present state of the public mind. 





NATIONAL AID TO COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


HERE is a bill now pending in the Senate of the 
Tnited States so novel, so far-reaching, so 
fraught with weighty consequences, that all who 
watch the moral and mental welfare of the land 
should give instant and earnest heed to its pro- 
visions. We mean the bill commonly known as the 
“ National Education Bill,” a term which poorly ex- 
hibits the scope of the measure. It is, in fact, a 
plan to rescue the South from the ignorance and 
barbarism which now threaten civil order. It orig- 
inated in the House of Representatives, where it 
was presented by the Committee on Education and 
Labor (Mr. Pierce, of Mississippi, Chairman), nobly 
advocated by that true New Englander, Mr. Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, amended by other friendly hands, 


‘encumbered by hostile politicians with an empty 


but damaging clause, and finally adopted by a small 
majority, after various elaborate substitutes had 
been submitted and rejected. 

The action of the Senate is still doubtful, but will 
unquestionably be influenced by the utterance of 
public opinion and the weight of private letters. 
No one knows when the decision will be reached. 

Those who are born and bred in the belief that 
public instruction is a loeal duty, resting upon towns 
and States, and not upon the national government, ap- 
preach the discussion with a natural prejudice, which 
is strengthened by the vague designation of the bill. 
They see in it imaginary evils, which are summed 
up in this one word, “Centralization,” or in the 
longer phrase, “Interference with State Rights.” 
But these fancies will vanish by a perusal of the 
Lill, and especially by reading ‘the speech of Mr. 
Hoar in its defense, wherein he pleads for the pas- 
sage of the measure because it will foster the just 
maintenance of State rights—ignorance being the 
ally of centralization and despotism. Let us con- 
sider the chief points embodied in the bill: 

1. The national aid is to be be bestowed for the 
next ten years upon the States which are shown by 
the census to be most illiterate. They are, of course, 
the States lately in rebellion. Dividing the Union 
into three natural groups, the ‘Northern States, the 
Southern States, and-the Pacific States, it appears 
that in every 1,000 persons at the North there are 57 
illiterate, on the Western slope, 113, and in the 
South, 299. But this does not show fhe whole truth. 
In the North and West half this illiteracy is among 
foreign-born inhabitants. At the South, all but 
one-fiftieth is among the home-born. In the North 
and West vigorous measures are in progress to stop, 
by public instruction, the increase of ignorance ; -in 
the South, as a whole, the community is appalled by 
the greatness of the task. Now, in view of this ab- 
normal state of things, the desolations of war, the 
suspensioh of business, and the emancipation of the 
Africans, it is proposed to bestow for ten years upon 
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the South some national assistance. At the end of 
that time the distribution according to the ratio of 
illiteracy, will terminate, unless the provision is re- 
peated. 

2. The national aid is to be bestowed through the 
agency of the school systems of the several States. 
‘The portion, for example, of public money allotted 
to Georgia, will go to the schools of Georgia by 
such channels, and according to. such regulations, as 
the State Legislature may prescribe. 
essential clements of a school system are stated in 
the Congressional bill. The education must be 


“ free "—that is, without tuition charges—“ for all,” | 


rich and poor, foreigners and natives, whites and 
blacks, who may choose to accept it ; and adapted to 
children “between the ages of six and sixteen 


years;” thus showing that primary and secondary | 


instruction may be aided by the grant, but not col- | portance if one will only resolve to exercise courage 


' and patience sufficient to carry him safely beyond 


lege and university training. All the varying pecu- 
liarities of different sections of the country may still 
be perpetuated, as if this bill had not passed. The 


naticnal money is to be expended only upon teach- | 
ers, not upon buildings or books, and a full report | 


‘shall be annually presented in respect to the condi- | 
| are released from all disturbing elements almost in- 


tion of the system and the instruction. 

8. The national aid is not bestowed by a grant 
frem the Treasury, but by setting apart, as a special 
fund, all the money which may be received from 
the sale of public lands. Congress will still be tree 
to kestow land-grants upon railroads, schools of sci- 
ence, or other objects; the homestead and preémp- 
tion bills will still be in force, soldiers’ bounties still 


modified ; but all the income which és received from 


their sale is consecrated and set apart to the educa- | 
One-half of the net income is to | 
be kept in the United States Treasury as an educa- ; ™@ : : s 
tional fund, the proceeds of which, together with | Tily, or spend weeks with people in their own homes, 


the other half of the income of sales of land, are to | silly vanity, petty jealousy, or a harsh and bitter tem- 


| per are smouldering where all appears so cheerful and 


tion of the people. 


be distributed to the several States. ; 

There are many details of the bill to which we 
have not referred. Our object, at the present time, 
is simply to point out the chief provisions of the 
bill, to remove the prejudices which misunderstand- 
ing has awakened, and to promote a hearty support 
-of the measure. Those who know most intimately 
the condition of the South are those who most ur- 
gently press this measure. In framing this bill, the 
School Superintendents of nearly every State in the 
Union were consulted. President Sears, the dis- 
tributor of the Peabody donation, who knows bet- 
ter, perhaps, than anybody else the education of the 
South, and the value of a little help to stimulate 
local exertion, declares the bill to be “a most ad- 
wirable one.” The necessity for action is immedi- 
ate. If the measure fails in the Senate, two years 
more will probably pass before it can be again 
brought so far as it is now; two years of political 
changes in Congress and the National Government ; 
two years of prolonged neglect of schools in the 
South. Let the bill be urged forward, therefore, by 
all who believe that the education of the people ‘is 
an essential element of national strength, wealth, 
and morality. 





Mr. Hetrs on Styte.—A late number of Good 
Words has an article by Mr. Arthur Helps, entitled 
‘Hints for Essays ;” under which heading Mr. Helps 
‘discusses a number of unconnected subjects in a very 
interesting way. It seems to us that the charm of 
this author’s writing lies in the fact that it is at once 
so suggestive and so pleasing. The smoothness and 
felicity of the style make the reading an actual 
pleasure ; while, at the same time, the mind is con- 
stantly started on fresh trains of thought. Writers 
who have the latter quality are apt, we think, to lack 
the former. If a book is full of suggestion to thought, 
. there is likely to be a certain tense and strenuous 
quality in it which tends to fatigue the mind. But 
Mr. Helps’ writings have a kind of smoothness and 
sweetness which makes it a luxury to read them, 
though the thoughts expressed, and still more the 
thoughts suggested, furnish amplest occupation for 
the mind. 

We began to write with the intention rather of 
quoting than of commenting; but what we have 
said connects itself naturaily with a paragraph in 
the essay beforeus. Mr. Helpsis talking of “Style ;” 
and the quality which he recommends in the follow- 
ing sentences is one which his own practice well 
exemplifies : 

‘Rasy reading is the thing to be aimed at. The in- 
telligence of the reader is always to be kept in mind. 
You lamentably fail in writing if you add, by your 
style, one jot of difficulty to the difficulty inherent in 
the subjeet of which you are treating. There are cruel 
writers in the world who hardly ever seem to think of 
their poor readers, and who write as if it were a fine 
thing to add complexity of style to the difficulty of tae 
subject.” 

“Tt is a bold thing,” says Mr. Helps, “for an author 
to write about style; but one may perceive errors 
and deficiencies without being able to rectify them 
in one’s own conduct.” The apology comes like a fit 
preface to the following sentence, in which there is 





Only the most | 





| how beautiful it is! 








this odd slip in grammar: “. . . men who have much 
to say to the world, which the world would be the better 
Jor its being said to them,” ete. This is “easy read- 
ing,” but would be very hard parsing! 





The Household. 
TESTI NG CHARA CTER. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


AST week we desired to present the lessons and 
revelations coming through the trials incident to 
travel, as disclosing the character and peculiarities of 
all classes of people; but physical discomfort was at 
that time altogether too absorbing to enable us to no- 
tice the subject in its most important light. 
Personal discomfort is comparatively of little im- 














the breakers, and thus prevent its acting injuriously 
on the character. One has only to remember that the 
time of trial is short, and joy cometh when the morn- 
ing eun breeks over the hills, showing the release from 
wearisome confinement to refreshing rest. Then you 


stantaneously, and ready to laugh atthe past. But 


| nothing so completely unmasks all the peculiarities of 
' each individual, showing bright and noble traits most 


clearly, and casting deeper shadows on all that is 
weak, disagreeable and unlovely, as being shut upin 


| a steamer or in cars for days together, acquiring an 
| intimacy in one week far more familiar than would 
| have been formed in a year of ordinary intercourse. 
secure; the sale of lands, even, may be stopped or | 


Nowheré are selfishness, irritability and vavity so 
quickly detected; nowhere are such opportunities to 
manifest patience, self-abuegation, and all sweet and 
gentle qualities in the most forcible and attractive 
manner, as in this phase of social life. You may call 


and never imagine that fierce ambition, weak and 


quiet, ready tobe fanned into flames by the first an- 
noyance beyond their power to repel. While noshad- 
ows fall or clouds obscure their sky, how pleasantly 
themoments pass by! Smiiesand gentleness meet you 
at every step. To secure your comfort and pleasure is 


their delight; to dispense the hospitality of their homes | 


gracefully and with a free hand does them honor; to 


neglect to do so would detract from the dignity of their | 


social position and be disgraceful. Every attention 
and courtesy paid to a guest reflects honor on the host, 
and few are so perfect that these considerations do not 
have some weight. This may be assumed without at 
all detracting from higher motives. 

But become companions on a journey with those who 
as host and hostess have been so attractive, and the 


most astonishing changes, for which you are entirely | 


nnprepared, utterly foreign to your estimate of their 
character, may meet you inevery word andact. Take 


care, however, while watching the mote in your neigh- | 
bor’s eye that he docs not discover the beamin your | 


own. In the infelicities of traveling, remember you 
are liable to the same criticism, and watch. and pray 
lest your own conscience compels you to acknowledge 
the justice of the censure. 

On the other hand, you will often see persons so 
quiet end gentle at home that while you respect, you 
never think of them as presenting any very striking 
characteristics. Sensible and unobtrusive, their good- 
ness, unseen, carries comfort to all around, while the 
recipients seldom recognize the cause of the good in- 
fluence which surrounds them until some startling com- 
motion proclaims their silent ministration. The free- 
dom born from acommon annoyance, discomfort or 
danger, suchas is often experienced in traveling, some- 
times reveals heroes and heroines where we least ex- 
pected to find them. 

One may read some strange chapters in character 
if they quietly watch acrowd rushing on board a car 
or steamer, eager to secure the best position, where 
most can be seen with the greatest comfort. The rude- 
ness and selfishness of each movement and act would 
be unpardonable in their own homes. If one is care- 
ful to be on board early, before the ‘“‘rush”’ begins, it 
is certainly permissible to secure the best seat you can, 
but with the reservation that old age, feebleness and 
infancy have a claim cn all, which, if need be, should 
lead you willingly te relinquish the position, how- 
ever Cesirable, if by so doing you can add to the com- 
fort of any who come to you with these vouchers for 
iheir right to your assistance andsympathy. Unfor- 
tunately we often see this gentle consideration for age 
and feebleness disregarded, but when it shines forth 
How it covers little faults and 
foibles, Which but for such unexpected manifestations 


| would have much power to vex and distress. 


An elderly lady in feeble health took her seat in the 
cars, homeward bound aficr a long absence. Being a 
cold, rainy day, it was especially desirable to avoid all 
draughts from oper windows. A party of young peo- 


| ple in high spirits seated themselves in front and at 


once opened the window. The wind, sleet and rain 
rushed in, making allaround uncomfortable. Several 
remonstrated, but with no satisfactory results. Even 
the indulgent father gently insinuated that they might 
themselves suffer from such exposure, but not a word 
of the risk to others. Every other seat being occu- 
pied, the invalid could make no change, and feeling 
that all the health gained by her absence from home 














might be lost through this severe exposure, with much 
reluctance she mildly requested that the window near- 
est her might be closed. The favor was rudely re- 
fused. 

These young people were evidently persons of 
wealth on their way to travel some time in Europe, 
From such examples, what impressions must the peo- 
ple of the ‘old country "’ form of the characters and 
manners of the new? The lady, probably, reflectinz 
gravely on the habits of the young of the present day, 
sighed for the time when age was honored and the 
young taught to reverence gray hairs. 

Time flew by, and again the invalid sought health far 
from home. The boat was crowded with the young 
and gay. No wonder the lady remembered the scene 
on the cars with sad forebodings, the sadder because on 
a@ voyage one is liable to more discomforts than when 
traveling by land, and probably was prepared to be 
perfectly isolated, asking for and expecting nothing. 
The passage was disagreeable in the extreme, and all 
more or less seasick. Of course under such circum- 
stances it would not have been surprising if each was 
disposed to think only of his own discomfort. Oa 
the contrary, kindness, respect and attention wa3 the 
rule, with hardly one exception. Those but slightly 
sick were prompt in ministering to thecomfort of the 
more seriously afflicted. Affectionate inquiries, gentle 
sympathy, and, when needed, most tender assistance? 
filled a voyage which but for this blessed spirit would 


; have been intolerable, with bright spots, making warm 


and genuine friends for life of those who but afew 
days before were perfect strangers. 

These two experiences prove how unwise it would 
be to form one’s estimate of all, in any circumstance: 
by the freaksand folly of afew. How easy to excuse 
much heedlessness and frivolity, hoping for better 
things with coming years, if out from among many 
youthful follies such good traits are made apparent! 

If this law of unselfish kindness were thoroughly un- 
derstood—if all, particularly the young, could realize 
therich reward for every kind act, repaying them ten- 
fold even in this life, it would extract many thorns 
from weary feet, prevent much heartburning, ,and 
give a glory to the life below,. only second to that 
blessed life above, where, when they enter, they may 
hope to hear, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto 
me.”? ‘Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


RECEIPTS. 


To MAKE REMNANTS OF MEAT, CHICKEN, ETC., PAL- 
ATABLE.—When a boiled ham is nearly used up, there 
is considerable lean meat about the small part of the 
ham, which many waste because they can contrive no 
way to useit. If they will grate all the hard dried 
bits, or, if too small to grate, pound them in a marble 
mortar to a paste, and pack it close ina stone pot, they 
will find it excellent for seasoning, hashes, patties, or 
to sprinkle over dropped eggs laid on buttered toast. 

CHICKEN PATTIES.—Chop very fine all the dry, poor- 
est bits left from baked chivken; season carefully with 
pepper, salt, and a little celery, cutin small bits; make 
alight puff paste, roll a quarter of an inch thick, cut 
with a neatly-shaped paste-cutter; lay a narrow strip 
of the paste all round, then put some of the mince on 
the paste; cut another piece of the same size and lay 
over. Bake fifteen minutes. This makes a neat dish 
and is good. 

Purr PastE.—One pound of flour and the same quan- 
tity of butter; wash the butter wellin cold water, to 
remove as much of the salt as you can; divide into 
three parts, make into thin cakes and put on ice; sift 
the flour; take one of the cakes of butter when thor- 
oughly hardened and rub into the fiour, or chop it ia 
fine, handling it as ttle as possible; then mix up the 
flour and shortening with ice-water; flour the paste 
board, and roll the crust out thin, rolling from you al- 
ways when making pastry; roll with a quick, light mo- 
tion, taking care to break the crust as little as possible 
with the rolling-pin; nowroll out another cake of but- 
ter as thin as possible and lay it on the sheet of paste; 
shake over a little flour; roll up the paste very lightly; 
then, with rolling-pin, roll it again out into athin 
sheet; take the third and last cake of butter, roll it 
cut very thin, and lay on the sheet of paste; sprinkle 
ever a little more flour and again roll it upinto a 
round piece; .cut this roll into as many pieces-as re- 
quired, if for pies allowing three pieces, one for under, 
one for-upper crust, and one to make the edging or 
band round the edge of the plate. For this bandroll 
outastrip long enough to go round the edge of the 
plate without piecing on any. There should be three 
or four strips of this band or edging; must be rolled 
very thin and put on in three or four layers round the 
rim of the plate before putting in the fruit, or what- 


| ever is used for the filling; have the flour well sifted, 


and take what you need for dredging the paste-board 
or to roll the butterand paste in from the pound weigh- 
ed for the paste. 

RENNET WiNE.—Buy a dried rennet in market, or 
get a fresh onefrom the butcher’s and prepare and dry 
it yourself. When well dried and cured, cutit in pieces 
of one or two inches; put it into a large bottle and fill 
up with Madeira wine; for a good-sized rennet add 
from three pints totwo quarts of wine. It will keep 
fora year or two. 

CoLp CusTARD.—Warm one quart of milk as warm 
as when just milked; sweeten and flavor to suit your 
taste; stir into it two tablespoonfuls of rennet wine, 
and turn it at once into the dishin which it is to ba 
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served; set in acool place and let it stand one hour. 
It is excellent, eaten with sugar and cream, and very 
convenient when you need a dessert prepared in 
haste. 








THINGS MADE OVER. 
BY KATH W. HAMILTON. 


66 A! if the cinnamon ain’t out! and I don’t be- 

lieve there’s sugar enough neither,” an- 
nounced Molly, the very small help that grac2d Mrs. 
Moore’s kitchen. 

Lucia turned, with her hands in the pie crust, to 
look at her; for, of course, this important discovery 
had not been made until Lucia had her calico apron 
on, her sleeves rolled up, and her hands deep in the 
flour. Molly had a genius for that sort of thing. She 
stated the result of her investigations now as <eer- 
fully as if she had been a second Christopher Colum- 
bus, and the empty sugar-box another America. 

It did not strike Lucia quite so pleasantly. Aside 
from being aways engaged in a guerrilla warfare 
against this propensity of things in general to be out, 
she did not altogether fancy having to pausein her 
occupation while Molly made a trip to the village 
store and back. 

“*Spose I'd better go after ’em,”’ suggested Molly, 
with beautiful serenity. 

Lucia surveyed the patch of dim sunshine that fell 
through the window upon her white table, looked up 
at the ceiling and down at the painted floor, and una- 
ble to confure any plan for making pies without the 
missing articles, answered, rather discontente lly— 

‘“*“ Well.” 

It was Saturday, and to the tired young teacher, 
busy with her school all the week, Saturday meant a 
good deal. At least it always seemed beforehand as if 
it might mean a good deal, though, when the time 
really came, a host of common, uninteresting little 
things usually crowded in, and the grand possibilities 
were crowded out. She knew of nicer things to do 
with this day than to chop it up into pies; only that 
the pies were wanted, and somebody must make them. 
But while Molly was taking a short route to the store, 
around by every available point of interest, she 
slipped upstairs into an old arm-chair, and took a book 
to console herself during the enforced pause. 

Chair and book were by the open fire in the plain, 
faded, cheery little sitting-room, where Aunt Samin- 
tha, brown, strong, homely-faced, with a skvin of 
black thread wound around her neck, and a brass 
thimble on one finger, bent over a table covered with 
cloths, patterns, and pincushions, while the paler, less 
positive-looking Mrs. Moore sat sewing by a window. 
Presently Lucia’s story ran suddenly into an Aad 
moral, and she drew herself up combatively. 

*“*Be content with the things that you have!’ Well, 
that’s easy enough! It’s being content with the things 
that you haven't, that’s the trouble,’ she meditated, 
beginning to count up, almost unconsciously, that un- 
profitable part of her possessions that consisted only 
in wantings. 

“Well, now!” said Aunt Samantha, shifting her 
pattern from one‘end of the cloth to the other, and 
surveying it first over her spectacles and then under 
them. ‘* You see, when I put it this way it’s the least 
bit too short, and t’other way it’s jest a ieetle mite too 
parrer.”’ , 

“T guess it'll have to be pieced, Samantha,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Mcore, in a quiet ione. 

It seemed as if the words had grown so familiar to 
her lips that they almost said themselves, Lucia 
thought, with a faint smile. ‘‘ Aud no wonder,” she 
added, nodding her brown head at the sentence in the 
book, ‘‘ fer everything is too short at one end, or t90 
narrow at one side—generally it’s both. Nothing ever 
comes in full, abounding measure; and it takes an 
immense amount of twisting and piecing to get a re- 
spectable life-pattern out of this world, anyhow.” 

‘““Well,” said Aunt Samantha, briskly setting her 


spectacles again, and catching up her scissors, ‘taint 


no great matter. To be sure, it’s a kind of comfort 
when you're about a thing to have it come out whole, 
and save so many seams; but it won't show when it’s 
all done.”’ 

“T wonder if it won’t?’’ mused Lucia. ‘it seem; to 
mee a smooth, unbroken web mizht be fairer, even 
when all is Gone, than a life patched up out ot odds 
and ends, like a bed-quilt.”’ 

It was Lucia’s winter cloak that Aunt Samounthy 
was so busily “making over;” but that operation had 
becn performed so many times that it had lost every 
vestige of noveity, aud the girl felt more interest in 





hcr reflections than in hér garment. She had worn it | 
lcng and short, circular and sacque, upside down and | 


wrorg side out, for winters too far back to be worth 
recalling. Whenever the idea of getting a new one 
bad presented itself, something had promptly stepped 
inthe way. This time it was shoes for the children. 

‘“*“My shoes are so old and sick they’re all turnin’ 
pale,” explained Benny, exhibiting the little worn 
toes all rubbed white. So Lucia’s old cloak was foreed 
to make another revolution. ; 

“You needn’t be a mite worried about that piecin’, 


child; I'll be sure to get it out as slick as can be,” an- | 
nounced Aunt Samantha, encouragingly, observing: 


for the first time that the thoughtful face by the fire 
was looking over the book instead of at"it. 

“Don’t doubt it, Aunty. You’ve done it so many 
times that my faith on that subject passed iuto cer- 
tainty long ago,’”’ laughed Lucia, abandoning her seat 


-at sound of the rushing and clattering of Molly’s 





feet below. But, someway, the laugh was one that 
brought a sigh from the tender heart at the window. 

** Most—so—out o’breath—can’t talk hardly!’’ panted 
Molly, greeting the waiting cook. ‘Takes me—good 
while—to get into a hurry; but when I do, it’s the hur- 
ryin’est kind! MHere’s the sugar,” depositing oue 
package, ‘“‘and here’s the—’clare! if I haint forgot 
the cinnamon now!” 

When tiny clouds once begin to dim the sunshine, it 
is marvelous how rapidly they pile up. The forgotten 
cinnamon was such a trifling thing, Lucia could do 
without it, certainly, though it was the only flavoring 
she cared for; but it was an added feather's weight of 
vexation, even though she scarcely acknowledged it. 
By the time the pies were ready for the oven, she was 
quite prepared to find that that receptacle wouldn’t 
heat properly; that the fire wasn’t much inclined to 
burn, and that the last load of coal possessed more than 
a due proportion of slate. “Just what might be ex- 
pected,’’ she commented briefly, not stating from 
what or whom. 

Under Molly’s vigorous cramming and poking, the 
oven finally exchanged its cool indifference for a fiery 
indignation that was no improvement, and a course 
of turned dampers and open doors followed. 

*“*Lucia!’’ called Mrs. Moore’s voice at the head of 
the stairs. Lucia ran up to the sitting-room again. 

“Mrs. Doon is coming up the front walk, dear,’’ ex- 
plained the mother. ‘‘She’ll be at the door in a min- 
ute, and I suppose it is you she will want to see.” 

Lucia glanced around the room, and wondered why 
Mrs. Doon, of all persons, must come? Why she must 
come on this particular day, when the fire was out in 
the parlor, and the sitting-room carpet littered with 
Aunt Samantha’s cuttings? and, above all, why she 
must arrive at just this hour of the day, that found 
her with her sleeves rolled up, and her dress telling 
tales of the flour barrel? Riddles necessarily left un- 
solved while she ushered the lady in. 

Mrs. Doon accepted a chair, and placed her delicate 
buttoned boots upon the fender. Her round eyes al- 
ways looked as if they had just rested upon some 
astonishing sight, so that it was with only usual 
amazement that they surveyed the little apartment; 
but Lucia never could get used to their expression. 

“Saturday is a leisure—not leisure—that is, busy day 
with you, Miss Moore?’ remarked Mrs. Doon, gra- 
ciously taking note of the flour spots. 

“Very,” answered Lucia, non-committally. 

“T should think it would—must be so—quite natu- 
rally indeed, I thought I must steal a few moments— 
afew precious moments—to run down and advise— 
consult, that is—well, advise, I might say—you’re so 
yourg—comparatively—advise with you, Miss Moore.” 

Mrs. Deon’s utterance of sentences was rather jerky 
and hesitating, accompanied with a little deprecatory 


7 wave of her gloved hand—‘‘as if she were trying to 


draw her words out of a well by means of a very 
poor chain-pump,” thought Lucia, waiting for the 
promised advice. 

“A mother feels—must, of course—and no one can 
feel so much so asa mother. Don’t you think so, Mrs. 
Moore? I wished to speak—just the merest hint in 
the world—thbat is, to request your care for Evelina.” 

“Why, what ails her?’ interposed Aunt Samantha, 
pausing, shears in hand, with genuine, kindly interest. 
“There ’pears to be a good deal of sickness amongst 
children now—mumps, measles—and I did hear soime 
of the Smiths had the whoopin’ cough; but [ don’t 
know asit’sso. °Taint ngne of them she’s got, is it?” 

“Oh, no! really, no!” ejaculated Mrs. Doon, her 
round eyes growing rounder, ‘I was speaking of her 
sensibilities. There’s a difference, you kuow—very. 
She is peculiarly constituted—delicately.”’ 

“She’s a leetle round-shouldered, but she don’t look 
sickly,” insisted Aunt Samantha, cheerfully. ‘‘ Mebbe 
she’d be healt! ier if you’d let her romp round out of 
doors more.”’ 

Lucia bit her lip to hide a smile. 

“TI do not think she’s studying too hard,” she re- 
marked, remembering the daily-recurring annoyance 
of Miss Evelina’s unlearned lessons. 

“T presume not. It isn’t finding fault in the least— 
you—indeed, no! You do remarkably well—zonsi-ler- 
ing. Mr. Doon has o>dserved it, and so have I—.nd 
Mr. Doon, tco. But Evelina’s temperament, you un- 
derstand—I was so anxious you should comprehend it. 
I think she needs sympeathetic—that is, if one might 


: state it so—sympathetic—”’ 


Lucia grew nervous. 
more like a bucket set to catch the thin stream of 
words from Mrs. Doon’s pump. She scrutinized the 
rich lace that trimmed the lady’s velvet cloak, and 
speculated vaguely as to whether the garment had 
ever been turned and made over, or would ever have 
to be. She fancied an odor of burning pies began to 
steal faintly up from the kitchen. She wondered what 
it was that she had done, or left undone, in her role of 
teacher, and what the effect would be if Mrs. Doon 
should become really dissatisfied with the school. She 
felt a desperate inclination to get hold of the pump- 
handle herself, and see if she could not start the 
slow stream into something swifter and more definite. 

But, in placid unconsciousness of it all, the lady sat 
still, and kept up her pretty little round of satisfac- 
faction, sensibilities, sympathetic treatment, and 
mother’s watchfulness; and, after a long call, gra- 
ciously departed, having said nothing, but leaving be- 
hind her, nevertheless, a vague sense of uneasiness. 

“Tf there were only a law against people’s talking 
when they have nothing to say,’’ murmured the 
young teacher, as she watched the silk dress fluttering 


| stretching far away into the Beyond. 
She began to feel more ant | 





through the gate, and then straightway began to won- 
der, a little anxiously, whether there really had been 
any idea bundled up in all,these words; and if so, 
what it was? 

In the kitchen, Molly complacently announced the 
baking done, and exhibited a row of pies that seomed, 
in complexion, te be a tolerably successful represen- 
tation of the five races of mankind—white, brown, 
yellow, copper-colored, and black. 

Lucia viewed them in silence—the result of a morn- 
ing’s work! Then she turned and slowly mounted 
the stairs onee more. There were small jackets to be 
mended, buttons to sew on, and stockings to darn by 
the quantity; and the girl went to work at them with 
a grim resignation, as if that sort of thing were all 
she need ever expect, and she might as well face it 
first as last. Some strange speculations threaded in 
and out of those yawning rents together with the 
yarn—not the brightest or most hopeful of thoughts, 
and the young face grew weary and dispirited. 

Ifany one is in any mood for being a martyr, stake 
and fagots are never wanting. Lucia found them in 
abundance. Nothing new had come into or gone out 
from her life; it was only one of those days whose pe- 
culiar atmosphere makes every little roughness and 
unevenness of the road stand forth in magnified pro- 
portions. 

“Tf Ionly had some lining for these sleeves, now, I 
could finish this,’* said Aunt Samantha, as the even- 
ing shadows began to gather in the little room. 
“You couldn’t go down to the store and get some- 
thing as well as not, could you, Lucia? I'd like 
proper well to get this done to-night.”’ 

Lucia assented rather listlessly. A walk to the vil- 
lage did not promise to be very inspiriting, but she 
did not care about being inspirited, and the light was 
growing too dim for sewing. 

A gray fog was settling down upon the river, and 
folding itself about the little place. The sky above 
was dull, and the leafless trees looked cold and stiff. 
Lucia abandoned the usual path for the railroad that 
wound around by the river, where she could hear the 
low murmur of the water, and see dimly, through the 
veiling mist, the lights on ithe other shore. It was a 
quieter walk; she liked it always; and to-night the 
stillness and grayness suited her. She watched, with 
a kind of fascination, the iron rails that stretched so 
far away and out of sight, and fancied a resemblanc? 
to the life-path marked out for her traveling. 

In upon her musings broke a roaring, rumbling 
sound. She had been slow to hear it, and when she 
turned, the great, fiery eye of an approaching engine 
was blazing full upon her. She quickened her pace 
for a few rods, to reach a more convenient place for 
leaving the road, and was turning aside, when she 
caught sight of a dark form lying full upon the track, 
a yard or two in advance of her. A second glance’ 
made her heart beat fast with terror. Shesprang for- 
ward and reached the prostrate figure—a man, not 
dead, but utterly insensible from intoxication. She 
tried to arouse him, but touch and voice were alike 
unavailing. She thought wildly of some way by 
which to stop the approaching train; but it was tos 
late for that; of help, but there was none. Then ox- 
erting her utmost strength—a strength intensified by 
desperation—:he succeeded, at last, in drawing the 
wretched, unconscious creature just out of his posi- 
tion of peril, and sank down herself upon the bank, 
as the train went rushing by with its merrily-ilying 
sparks, and its long row of brightly-lighted windows, 
revealing the comftorta'le passengers within. 

Not untilthe red lights had entirely faded in the 
distance, did she leave her seat; then, pausing for a 
moment to look upon the one she had rescued, she 
went slowly on hcx way. She had recognized the stu- 
pid, bloated face, even in the half light, and knew 
that it was one for which a home in the village waited 
that night—sore troubled when it cameo, fearfully 
anxicus when it did not. Nota valuable life, whether 
saved or lost, would have been the comment of the 
neighborhocd. It was the remark made in the village 
store by those who went out to look after the man up- 
cn Lucia’s information. But Lucia, glancing up at the 
great, still sky, where the first stars were bezinning to 
come out, shuddered at thought of what might have 
been the soul’s sudden awakening. 

Life grows so wide, so deep, so solemn, when one 
stands fora moment at the open door that shows it 
The current of 
thought in the girlish heart had changed, as sha 
walked homeward. The little vexations that had just 
now seemed great enough to cloud all the sky, sank 
into their proper insignificance. Mrs. Doon’s vapidity, 
Molly’s carelessness, worn-out shoes and old cloaks— 
were these the chains to bind a spirit knowing the 
‘* power of an endless life’’? 

There can be no sorrow like that which sin brings. 
She realized it, glancing up at the light from the home 
windows, and thinking of the mother’s sweet face, 
Aunt Samantha’s good, kindly oney and the careless 
merriment of the children who would welcome her; 
remembering regretfully, too, the hours that had 
passed in gloomy silence, when they might have been 
filled full with the dear home warmth and cheer. 

And so she went in to be brave, patient, and faithful 
always afterward? No; but to remember for a little 
while, to stumble, grope, and rise again. A clear eye 
for perspective is not taught in one lesson, either in 
drawing or in life. Yet are the lessons not useless; 
and the picture shall stand forth fair and true at last 
—the dusty, uneven road holding its appropriate 
place, and high green bills, afar off. 
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The Church, 


HOME. 
THE LUTHERAN DENOMINATION. 


HERE is in our country a German-Christian 
wor!d into which American and English Chris- 

tians too rarely look. In particular the magnitude and 
increasing importance of the Lutheran denomination 
are not asa general fact properly apprehended. The 


Lutheran Observer states that five years ago it passed | 


the Episcopalians, three years ago the Congregational- 
ists, and this year the Presbyterians; and that in ten 
years it may expect to overtake the Baptists and Meth- 
odists, which alone now outnumber it. 


It is nearly forty-six years since the first English re- | 


ligious paper was published for the denomination, un- 
derjthe name of The Lutheran Intelligencer. A fier five 
years this was followed by The Lutheran Observer. 

At the date of the first publication there were 200 
Lutheran ministers, 1,000 congregations and 6 synods, 
organized in one general synod. Now there are 2,175 
winisters, 3,826 congregations, 458,607 members, and 54 
synods, nearly 5) of which are united not in one but ia 
four general bodies, or synods. 

The editor of the Lutheran Observer regards this di- 
vision as a great evil, but knows not how to avoid it. 
He says: 

*“ Whatever, therefore, may be our opinions concern- 
wg the necessity and propriety of —— four 
generel Lutheran organizations in the United States, 
the fact can neither be denied or ignored, and must be 
recognized. The existence of these divisions in the 
Lutheran household of faith is deplorable, and their 
perpetuity in antagonism with each other cannot but 
prove a reproach to the Lutheran name and a calamity 
to the cause of Jesus Christ. The call of Providence 
addressed to the Lutherans of America must therefore 
be, that they cast the mantle of charity over the im- 
perfectious of judgment which led to these divisions ; 








that they temper their theological discussions with | 
Christian humanity and forbearance; that they avoid | 
laying stumbling-blocks in each other’s way; and that | 


they endeavor to keep ‘the unity of the Spirit in the | ent total membership, 1,489,191 
; : . » +9 gate 


999 


bonds of peace. 

Of these four bodies there are different organs. The 
Lutheran Observer represents the general synod, which 
was for more than forty years the only general Luthe- 
ran body in America. This now embraces 22 synods, 
657 ministers, 1,134 congregations, and 101,241 commu- 
nicants. It opposes exclusive high-church Lutheranism 
and recognizes the Reformed Churches, and all other 
evangelical Protestant bodies, as in Christian fellow- 
ship with the Lutherans. On the other hand there are 
high-church Lutheraus who are as exclusive in their 
claims as even the chureh of Rome. 


The recent rapid increase of the Lutheran body is | 


ascribed to the great influx of emigrants from the , Be 
' churches, and 9,720 members. 


North of Europe. 


HINDRANCES OF LUTHERANISM—GERMAN VERSUS 
ENGLISH. 

Rey. G. Dieh!, D.D., mentions in the Lutheran Ob- 
server some of the hindrances to the growth of Luther- 
anism. Among these he gives prominence to the ex- 
clusion of the English language. 
of feeling and belief worthy of interested notice, and 
of which Americans are not generally aware. Krom 


This reveals a state | 


1750 to 1825, only a few Lutheran Congregations either | 


used or tolerated the English language in their wor- 
ship. The result was the loss of their children to the 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Diehl, says: 

“The descendantsof the Lutherans towhom Mublen- 
berg, Kurtz, Helmuth, Schmidt and Kunze preached 
and administered the Holy Supper, in crowds, in 


English is discouraged, and many of the most accom- 
plished ministers are looking with intense desire 
teward the ascendency of their language, we may well 
deplore the probable future losses to our chure’ in 
thousands of the decendants of our members in the 
numerous German congregations.”’ 


GERMAN PROFESSORSHIPS. 

In the Reformed Church Messenger, we find a move- 
ment organized to secure the founding of German 
Professorships in the college at Lancaster, and a Ger- 
man faculty in the Theological Seminary at Lancaster. 
All the German pastors and one delegated elder from 
each German pastoral charge in the synods of the 
United States and Pittsburg, were requested to meet 
for this end in Philadelphia. 

The editor says: 

‘We are truly gratified at the movement here indi- 
cated. The long-wished for period seems to have 
arrived, when the interests of our German churches 


in our literary and theological institutions are to re- 
ceive their merited share of attention.” 


Probably this is not in sympathy with the Lutheran 
movement to give ascendency to the German lan- 
guage. If it is, it isnot wise. If the Germans were 
confined toa definite locality they might become a 
German nation alongside of an English nation, but 
scattered as they are over the land, one language or 
the other must prevail, and there is little reason to 
doubt which. The English has a hold on this country 
and on the world that marks it out as God’s agent for 
asublime end,and the good of all churches in this 
country requires unity of language. The Greater 
Britain of which Dilke speaks is encompassing the 
globe. Even Japan feels the movement. 

BAPTIST STATISTIC3. 


The following statistics are from the National Bap- 
t'st. ‘* Associations, 820; Churches, 18,397; ordained 
ministers, 12,013. The increase of the year has been: 
By baptism 83,521; by letter, 47,603; by experience, 7,- 
300; by restoration, 6,099 ; total increase, 144,323. The de- 
crease of the year has been: By letter, 51,699; by exclu- 
sion, 18,515; by erasure, 2,947; by death, 14,014; total 
decrease, 87,175. Net increase of the year, 57,148. Pres- 
As compared with 
the returns of last year, the present exhibit shows an 
increase of 21 associations, 652 churches, 1,195 ordained 
ministers, and 69,698 church members,—er an average 
increase of nearly two churches, more than three 
ministers, and more than nineteen members for each 
day of the year. To Godfbe the praise !"’ 

The number of Baptists in Great Britain appears al- 
mest insignificant in comparison with such a record. 
According to the British hand-book of Baptists for 
1872, there are Only 2,602 churches, compared with 15,- 
697 in this country, and 243,595 members, compared 
with 1,489,191. 

The increase for the year has been thirty-four 


Spurgeon’s Church reports 4,084 members. Some 
churches are very small, 39 are reported which aver- 
age less than seven members each. Other statistics of 
the English Baptists report ten colleges with an aggre- 
gate income of S74,825; eleven benevolent societies 
with incomes amounting to $301,485; to which may be 
added publication societies with an income of about 
$111,420. The average salaries of the ministers is 
estimated at $500 each, or in the aggregate about 
$1,3€0,000 a year; then adding what is raised for buiid- 
ing and for repairing churches, which cannot be less 


| than $25,000, we have an ageregate raised by the 243,- 


| $85 members and their friends of $1,812,785. 


Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore, are not now | 


in the Lutheran church. They constitute, at this day, a 
large part of the best membership of the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches of those cities. 


They were driven into those churches because the | 


church of their fathers and of their preference would 


not give them religious services in the only language | 


they had learned to read, and which they used in their 
families and in their business.” 


A pretty 
good show of thrift and generosity. 

The great increase of Baptists, since 1799, in this 
country, isshown from the following table from tie 
Evaniiner and Chronicte : 








Assoviations. Chirehes, Ministers. Members. 
; 1790 - - - — 868 1,132 GL 975 
1802 - - - _ 116,665 
1812 - - - 109 2,192 1,772* 175,258 
[821 --- 153 3,298 2.255% 209,073 
1852 - - - _ 5,822 3,647+ 384,859 
1852 - - - 480 9,584 6,291; 772,216 
1si2 - - - 820 18,397 12,0154 1,489,191 


In the country the transition to English was slower, | 


and the loss to the Lutheran church less. In view of 


such facts Dr. Diehl, says: 


“Tf our church from her origin in this country had ! . : e 
. fear a comparison as to extent with Episcopacy or 


adopted a wise policy in using, in connection with the 
German, the prevailing language of the country, there 
isnorenxson to doubt that she would to-day be the 
largest church in Philadelphia, as she is in Easton, Al- 
lentown, Reading, Lancaster, York, Ilarrisburg, and 
Chambersburg; that she would in New York city be 


stronger than the Dutch Reformed, or the Protestant | 


Episcopal; and in Baitimore would be relative to other 
denominations what she is in Frederick, Hagerstown, 
and Cumberland. But the descendants of the early 
Lutherans of the great cities, with all their wea!th, 
a and social influence, are now forever lost 
0 us.” 


Dr. Dich] docs not make these statements merely in 


the spirit of complaint or of regret, but to avert like | 


results in the future. 
Jerman, and exclusion of the English, are in operation 
in even a greater degree at this day. 

Dr. Diehl says: 


“There are scores of German Lutherans of learning, 
intelligence and culture, who do honestly believe that 
the German will be the prevailing language here, and 
that the Germans will sway these States as they now 
sway the broad territories of Northern Europe. 

Reverting once more to our statistics, when we take 
80,000 German Lutherans in the Missouri Synod, 15,009 
in the New York Ministerium, 25,000 in the Pennsylva- 
nia Synod, 7,000 in the Pittsburg, 20,000 in the Ohio, 
12,000 in the Wisconsin, 10,000 in the German Iowa, and 
thousands of Germans in other synods, making in all 


For the same attachment to the | 


One view of this magnitude of the Baptist denomi- 
nation is very interesting. It shows that Congrega- 
tionalism, as a mode of church organization, need not 


Presbyterianism, for the Baptists are thorough Con- 
gregationalists, and added to those who are commonly 





have portended that India was about to be converted to 
Mobammedanism. In particular the London Spectator 
is referred to by the Bengal Christian Herald as taking 
this ground. Also, Rev. A. Fentiman, a Wesleyan 
missionary at Bangalore, India, adverts to the expres- 
sion of the same opinion in a number of London 
papers. 

In the Nonconformist of Dec. 27, 1871, there is also 
an article, entitled “‘The Impending Crisis in India,” 
in which it is alleged that there are widely diffused 
reasons to fear that the dominion of G-eat Britain in 
India is near its downfall, from the working of internal 
causes, tending to disorganization and revolt. among 
which is Mohammedanism. 

The importance of the conversion of the British Em- 
pire in India to Christianity is such that we should 
look with great sorrow on any prospect of either of 
these results. 

What, then, is the probability with respect to their 
occurrence? Those who anticipate the conversion of 
India to Mohammedanism advert to the fact that the 
faith of the Hindoos in their polytheistic systems is 
shaken, and that Mohammedanism is a system of pure 
deism, which the Hindoos will prefer to Christianity. 
They advert also to the fact that there is still a large 
Mohammedan element iu India, and that fora long 
period India was under Mohammedan sway. 

In reply to these allegations, the Bengal Christian 
Herald has entered into a thorough inquiry into the 
facts of the case, and clearly proved that the Hindoos 
feel a strong social antipathy against the Mohamme- 
dans, and that the Mohammedan religiom, language, 
manners and habits are all hateful to them, and that 
this is not true as it regards the English and the Chris- 
tian religion. Hence the Spectator’s anticipations are 
regarded as preposterous, 

Substantially the same ground is taken by the Rev. 
A. Fentiman, the Indian missionary already referred 
to. But as to the other danger the case is not so clear. 

Not only is there a large Mohammedan element in In- 
dia, but this element is controlled by the Wahabees, a 
highly fanatical sect. About eighteen months ago 
there was issued, probably by them, a manifesto pre- 
dicting a revolution before the close of 1870. About 
this time a conspiracy against the government was 
discovered, and the leaders have been arrested and 
punisbed. 

It is believed that the assassination of Chief-justice 
Norman, a few months ago, and of Lord Mayo, Vice- 
roy of India, recently, are to be traced to this conspir- 
acy, of which the Wahabce Mohammedans were the - 
originating and inspiring spirit. The Wahabees re- 
gard the Christians as infidels, and their principles 
forbid them to obey and serve them. Hence the whole 
sect is constantly desiring and aiming at revolfand 
revolution. The assassin of Lord Mayo was a Wahabe2 
Mohammedan confined in Fort Blair Prison, who broke 
through the guards and stabbed the Viceroy as he was 
inspecting the prison. 

There are also in and beyond Northern India wild 
and fierce tribes who can be rallied for warfare. Other 
elements of dissatisfaction exist, and may be combined. 
Hence it is not wonderful that the future of the Britis 
Government in India is regarded with apprehension. 

Yet, as during the last great rebellion, Providence dc- 
tended the British Empire, so it is to be hoped it will 
be in future, and that neither infidelity, or deism, or 
Mohammedanism, will be permitted to gain the ascend- 
ency, and that the British power will be defended and 
preserved till Christianity is triumphant in India. 

PORTUGAL, 

Whilst we hear much from Italy, Spain, and Ger- 
many, little is said as to evangelical efforts in Portu- 
gal. Hence we turn with pleasure to an account in 
the Wesleyan Missionary Notices, of the labors of 
Rey. R. i. Moreton, in Oporto. A Methodist Church 
is organized there as a center of effort. There is 
among some much interest in the preaching, and also 
much opposition stimulated by the priests which has 


| been thus far quelled by the protection of the civil 


called by that name, they outnumber those who are | 


Episcopally or Presbyterially organized. But a little 
change is needed to make orthodox Baptists and Con- 
eregationalists one denomination,—for in doctrine and 
modes of government they are already one. How 
shall it be effected ? 


FOREIGN. 
AND MOHAMMEDANISM IN INDIA. 


OR more than half a century the churehes have 
been laboring and praying for the conversion of 
India to Christianity. Though the result aimed at has 


CHRISTIANTTY 


| not yet been reached, yet an impression has been pro- 


duced that portends the fall of Indian idolatry ; and the 
question has come up, What shall take its place? More 
than twenty years ago, an effort was made to introduce 
English deism, to meet which the works of English 
Apologists were republished in India. 

The doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj are another sub- 
stitute for Christianity. Of late some English papers 

* Including ordained and unordained ministers. 

+I copy from the American Baptist Register of 1852, 
and find there no information as to whether unor- 


from 225,000 to 250,000 German Lutheran communicants | dained ministers are included. 
i ¢ Ordained ministers only. 


reported in synodical minutes, in churches- where the 








powers. Some cases of convertion are also reported. 
The people are acted on not only by preaching on 
Sunday ard at funerals, but by Sabbath-schools, and 
the distribution of tracts and Bibles. Excursions are 
also made into the surrounding country. Of this sys- 
tem of effort Mr. Moreton says: 


“By these means we are sending the influeuce out 
far and wide, so that Oporto is but a center, whose im- 
portance is by no means commensurate with the little 
gatherings that take place in it. It is beginning to 
leaven elsewhere. Only a few days ago (I now write 
on January 9th) a priest, who had been here making 
inquiries of one of our members, an ex-servant of his, 
sent for a couple of Bibles, which were duly forwarded 
to him, with some suitable tracts. He is one of many 
who are quietly searching. ‘Whether these things be 
so.’ Several months ago, a priest in good position left 
his parish for Lisbon, become a Spanish subject, joined 
the Church (Episcopal) of Rey. De Mora, married 
civilly, which was an additional blot of infamy in the 
eyes of the exasperated priesily party; and now the 
best paper in the kingdom refers in an exultant tone 
to thesermon preached by him at Lisbon, exposing the 
fallacies of the Church of Rome, and asserting the 
supreme ee, of the Bible. I believe there are not 
afew who would like to do the same; I mean, adopt a 
purer faith, but lack the boidness, and, perhaps, the 
means.”’ 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH AT ROME. 

The English Methodist Conference, are greatly re- 
joicing in the purchase of a block of buildings for 2 
missionary center at Rome. It is situated in the Via 
della Scrofa, in the midst of a thick population, and 
in the current of the most crowded thoroughfares. At 
the same time, it is a neigborhood in which many 
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respectable. families live, and in which a superior 1 
class of business is transacted. The buildings, which : 


are lofty, substantial and imposing can be seen all 
along Via Ripetta, from the Piazzadel Popolo. They 
consist of convenient and well-let shops on the ground 
floor, of two flats of excellent and commodious houses, 


and of spacious and comfortable attics. There is a | 


quadrangular square in the center, which affords light 
and ventilation to the whole building. 

In this block, rooms can be united so as to form a 
church, others can be used for school and missionary 
purposes, and others rented for business so as to bring 
in an important income. 


rapid rise of property since Rome has become the 
the capital of United Italy. 
Of the state of the mission they say: 


“ Our prospects in Rome are exceedingly hopeful. 
The congregation at Via Barbieri, which is composed 
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ment of the Health Officer belonging to the Governor. 
A legislative committee has been for some time in ses- 
sion in this city, investigating the alleged abuses, and 
pending the publication of their report Dr. Carnoch- 
an’s term of office has expired, and instead of being 
rencminated, Dr. S. O. Vanderpoel has been appointed 
in his place. It is premature to pronounce upon Dr. 
C’s. individual guilt or innocence, but most abomina- 


' ble abuses have beyond a doubt existed under his 
_ administration, which we hope will be reformed by his 


The cost was about 59,009 | 
dollars, which is considered very cheap, in view of the 


exclusively ¢f Italians, averages avout a hundred; . 


upwards of fifty members have been united in church 


fellowship; old prejudices against Protestantism are , 


giving way; and the people are bezinning to ‘ search | 


the Scriptures.’ It is expected that the new church 
will be ready for occupation in the spring, and the 
ccmmittee would earnestly request their friends to 
join in fervent supplication that the dedicatory ser- 
— may be signalized by the especial presence of 
Gcd.”’ 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN ROME, 


The Baptist Church in Rome, is in need of a building 
such as our Methodist brethren have secured. A per- 
secuting presecution has been commenced to compel 
the abrogation of the contract by which the mis- 
sienary, Rev. W. Nelson Cote, now holds the most im- 


of ayear, he must leave the plaze. 
peal for aid to this country: 

“Our brethren here are not men of means. The 
interest must be sustained by means from beyond the 
water. [doubt if we havea more hopeful field. No 
one can be in Rome, and not feel that it is a place to 
plantin., If room and time allowed, I think it would 
not be difficuit to show that it is pre-eminently tne 


Hence they ap- 


place for Baptists of America to occupy, and after” 


these first works which have now been done, the next 


successor, who has at least shown good executive 
ebility in several positions of trust. 


The “ Seventy’s Charter,” as itis called, was passed 
by the State Assembly on Tuesday by a handsome 
majority, the vote standing 89 to 28. Mr. Tilden made 
an hour’s speech in fayor of the measure, and it went 
to the Senate, where if was promptly referred to the 
Committee on Cities, with reasonable prospects of 
success in a somewhat amended form. 


Since the death of James Fisk the Erie Railroad 
has not been so conspicuous”7 in the papers as was its 
wont, but its agents are by no means inactive. It is 


| generally understocd that the Classification Act, passed 


, jeint committees of the State Legislature. 


in the Erie interest when Reform measures were a by- 
word, is doomed to be repealed by the presont Legis- 
lature. Against such a fate the railroad magnates 
have been striving to protect it, first by petitions eir- 
culated and signed in the rural districts along the 
road, and second by pressure brought to bear upon the 
Tae first 
move was checked by counter-petitions, and the 


‘ Sere ce | second, according to present appearances, bids fair to 
1 eapretlag-aapesonnigr-eenssangeennpl epiiggt~enecheng sendiganey | exhaust itself before the question reaches the Legisla- 


; ture. 


Conceding that the Classigcation Act will be 


: repealed, the next thiog will be to secure the defeat of 


thing, and it is urgent, is to build a house. We cannot | 


be independent, we cannot work advantageously, we 
cannot give any promise of permanence, till we own «a 
houce of worship. Will our brethren at home give 
scrre thought to it? Will they act? Wiil they 
build ?” 

The chureh numbers about sixty. Many more who 
€esire to abandon Romanism and join the Church 
have given their names to the pastor. There are four 
preaching stations, and the rooms are well filled with 
attentive hearers. The pastor does not admit any to 
ihe church till satisfied by personal intercourse of 
their Christian character. Of Rome as a field of labor 
and of the Baptists, the following statements are 
made: 

“ The several evangelical denominations are awake 
to the impertance of Rome as a center of religious 
influence, ard they have improved the opportunity 
of toleration extended by the present Government. 
The spirit of the people is such that there is no prob- 
ability of repressive measures hereafter. We may 
iberciore regard Rome as permanently open to evan- 
gelicallabor. The Baptists are probably in advance 
oi their brethren of other denominations, i 


i in the favor 
with which they are received and the influence they 


are exerting. But pecuniary resources are more at. 


the command of others.”’ 

This mission is under the control of the Southern 
Baptists, but tbe Northern Baptists, no doubt, will 
gladly aid them to carry out their enterprise. 


A i T 
The Week. 
From Tuesday, Feb. 27, to Monday, Mareh 4. 
a Caen tumor has it that intimations 
have been received from Madrid through the 
€pavish Minister, to the effect that the interference of 
General Sickles in Spanish politics has rendered him 
objecticnable as a Minister. As this is precisely the 
ground en which we demanded the recall of Catacazy, 
perhaps some parallels will be drawn before the affair 
is settled. Another question of diplomatie import 
comes from Itaiy, the Government of that country 
having discovered among the public documents a dis- 
paich from Minister Marsh which is construed as un- 
friendly. The supposition is that the dispatch was a 
private onc to the State Department, and was pub- 
lished through some clerical oversight. Mr. Marsh 
Las, we believe, given entire satisfaction in his official 
relations with the Italian court, and it is a pity that the 
country should lose his services through a blunder in 
ihe State Department. 





Mrs. Dahigren, the widow of the late Admiral, has 
presented a petition asking for the appropriation 
of £200,000 as compensation for her husband's ser- 
vices asaninventor. Although the sum asked for is 
perhaps exorbitant, there is abstract justice in the 
claim, for the Dahlgren gun was used almost exclu- 
sively by the navy during the war, and is still a stand- 
ard arm. Had this gun been invented by a civilian 
the Government would have had to pay largely for the 
use thereof, and the fact that the Admiral’s profess- 
ional pride prevented him from claiming a royalty 
during his life-time eught not to forbid the posthum- 
ous recognition of iis services in a substantial form. 


Quarantine abuses at this port have given the 
reform press, with the Tribune to lead them, texts for 
innumerable discourses on the extortions practiced 
upen merchants. This is a State affair, the appoint- 








General Barlow’s bill providing for a new election of 
directcrs held by genuine owners of stock. Failing in 


‘this the existing management must apparently go to 


pieces, and My. Adams will be at liberty to write a 
closing “chapter of Erie.” 


Concress—Nearly another week passed, and the 
Sumner resolution was still the absorbing topic in the 
Senate, although the discussion had become grievously 
tedious, and the House had, within the space’ of five 
minutes, taken the subject up independently, re- 
solved to investigate it, and appointed a Committee 
with full powers. Possibly this vigorous action of the 
Hcuse may have cut short the Senate debates bya 
week or two, but, however that may be,a vote was 





reached on Thursday, and the famous resolutions were | 


passed without the preamble, by a vote of 52 to 5, 


decided in a small fraction of the time which bas been 
wastedin postponing avote. The preamble, which was 


in fact the only part of Mr. Sumner’s proposition justly | 


worthy of persistent opposition, was laid on the table 


under way, the prosecution havivg made an elaborate 
argument to show willful and criminal negligence on 
the part of the accus:d in auditing accounts. The 
otber case in which juries are intimately concerned, to 
wit, the trial of the Grand before the Petit jury in the 
Stokes trial, still drags a!ong, though itis t+ all appear- 
auce neer its close. Whatever may be the final resuit 
of these distressingly slow proceedings, we take satis- 
factionin reflecting that however the course of justice 
may be temporalily blecked, we are aware of no 
‘“* method to secure the repeal of bad or obnoxious laws 
so effective as their stringent execution." 

England has sensation upon sensation, in the 
shape of a Fenian assault upon the Queen following 
close upon the thanksgiving pageant for the recovery 
of the Prince, and the much discussed Americau 
“case.’? The pageant was a grand affair, all London 
crowding to the line of the possession, where every- 


| bedy, save the odd half dozen who were killed, and 


the two hundred or more who were wounded by 
varicus accidents, seemed to enjoy the occasion to 
the full. It appears, however, that even then the 
irrepressible Fenian, who on Thursday committed 
the overt act, cherished his regicidal design and was 
only prevented from carrying it out by the interven- 
ing crowd. Two days afterward his opportunity 
came and he rushed upon Her Majesty, presenting 
an unloaded pistol, which subsequent examination 
has shown to be incapable of discharge, even if load- 
ed, and ealling upon her to “sign’’ a pardon for all 
the Fenian prisoners “or die,”” he struck her with 
the weapon upon the breast. Prince Arthur is credit- 
ed by one rather untrustworthy dispatch with having 
knocked the fellow over, whereupon he (the fellow, 
not the Prince,) was arrested and committed for trial 
by due process of law, parliament was officially notified 
of the occurrence, the guards were doubled around 
Buckingham Palace, and now it only remains for every 
municipal corporation in the United Kingdom to send 
in a congratulatory address. Such is the idea which 
we receive of this affair from the various telegraphic 
dispaiches. These assaults upon royalty have almost 
always a ludicrous side; but seriously this crazy Irish 
boy, who by the way turus out to be a grandson of the 
great Chartist, Fergus O'Connor, could not, in all prob- 
ablity have planned a scene better calculated to 
biing out the slightly dormant loyalty of Englishmea 
if he had actually been the hireling of the ultra loyal st 
party. This is, if we remember aright, the fifth time 
during her reign that the Queen has been attacked in 
public, and it does seem very hard that she should be 


| subjected to such assaults, innocuous though they may 
which tends to show that the matter might have been | 


by a vote of 40 to 1, Mr. Sumner voting with the ma- | 


jority. Mr. Harlan’s amendment, directing the Com- 
inittee to inquire whetter any Senator or citizen has 
been in unauthorized commuuication with any foreign 
government, was also passed. The last week of this 
debate brought out Sumner and Schurz again in long 
and short speeches, and almost every Senator had 
something to say on one or both sides. Mr. Sumner 
was, at bis own request, omitted from the Committee; 


the members of which have not all been named as we go | 
topress. The only otheritem of interest whichoccurred | 


in the Senate was 2 spicy and very personal debate on 
a resolutica introduced by Mr. Conkling, calling upon 
the President to send in a list of the recommendations 
for appointments made by the Senators from New 
York, Missouri, Minois, Nebraska and South Carolina. 
Of course as this was aimed at certain individuals, 
plain language was freely used, but the resolution 
went over for two successive days, and has not been 
heard from since. It might not, upon the whole, b2 a 


bad feature of civil reform, first to forbid any but | 


written recommendations fcr office from public men, 
and, second, to publisha tabulated list of such indorse- 
mentsin the Cengressional Globe. The House has been 
engaged pretty steadily on miscellaneous business, 
passing, among other things, the Senate Bill setting 
aside the Yellowstone region as a Public Park, but de- 
voting its mest serious attention to the Deficiency Bill, 
and to the first Jand-grant measure of the session, 
which bas aiready passed the Senate, giving the St. 
Croix and Lake Superior Railroad two million acres, 
If anything were wanting to convince our not 
very enterpiising State Legislature of the need of a 
new Jury law it is given in the tedious process of find- 
ing a jury for thetrial of Mayor Hall. Tais gentleman, 
as we announced some time age, was duly indicted 
fcr misdemeanor by the Grand Jury, was with tolera- 
ble promptness arraigned for tria], and has ever since 
been cffering valid objections through his counsel to 
such intelligent citizens as came forward to qualify as 
jurors. It was only on Thursday last that the twelfth 
man was found who, in the eyes of the defense, united 
intelligence, honesty, and impartiality, in such pro- 
portionsas qualified him to form a fair opmion accord- 
ding-to evidence. The lawyers appear to have had a 
capital time in court, passing jokes and browbeating 
candidates for the jury-box with infinite zest. It is 
not, however, a pleasant spectacle to the thoughtful 
laymen, this strife between counsel to pack a jury, 
with a view to securing a verdict, and that itis at all 
possible is due merely to jury law which is simply be- 
hind the age. As wego to press the trial is fairly 








be, during her last years. 

On the 20th of January the Attorney-general’s 
speech against Tichborne had reached an appalling 
length in lineal measure by columns in the Lon- 
don Times, and as he only ended his peroration 
a month later, we can hardly wonder that tho 
jury was in a state of mutiny. At our latest 
mail advices the trial had reached ifs niaety- 
second day, and under the depressing effects of this 
mighty speech the jury is said to have intimated that 
it was ready to render a verdict against the claimant 
without waiting for further evidence, a most extraor- 
Ginary proceeding in a British court. The London 
papers report parts of the testimony which we have 
not seen in print here, and which must have been very 
amus.ug. It was upon record that the real Roger 
Tichborne knew music well and played upon the 
French horn, but tie claimant when in the witness- 
box actually pretended to read music holding the 
sheet upsidedown. He said that he had studied He- 
brew for some time, but did not know whether he had 
ever learned the alpbabet, being ander the impres- 
sion, evidently, that a book was referred to. When 
shown a copy of Virgil he said that it was written in 
Greek; was ii clined to believe that mathematics was 
alanguage, but was positive that Muclid had nothing 
to do wit’: it. In this connection he was asked if he 
had ever passed over the ‘ Asses’ Bridge,"’ and replied 
that he probably had. He was apparently about tosay 
that this famous bridge was near Stonyhurst when he 
became aware that he was chaffed, and so refused to 
testify further. Funny as these incidents are, they are 
of minor importance to the main issue, for mental de- 
rangement might account for any degreo of forgetful- 
ness; but the claimant’s case has latterly become so 
weak that some of his counsel have practically aban- 
doncd it, leaving the distinguished pleader Sergeant 
Rallantine to fight the rest of the battle alone. 

The London papers discuss the assassination of 
Lord Mayo, the news of whose death at the hands of 
a Mohammedan convict reached us some three weeks 
ago. Following as it does the murder of an Enzlish 
Justice in India, this affair of course causes anxiety 
in England, recalling the horrors of the Sepoy mutiny 
thirteen years ago. It is said that Mohammedanism 
has for years been gaining ground in India, and if a 
revolt takes place it may be among Mussu'!mans in- 
stead of Hindces. The possibility, in case s=ch a re- 
volt is threatened, of obtaining through the aid of 
diplomacy an edict from the Sublime Porte declaring 
that the rule of Englishmen is in a-cord with the Pro- 
phet’s will, is canvassed in England, but it is not likely 
that the Government would consent to sacrifice its 
dignity in so extraordinary a manner. Lord North- 
brock, late Under Secretary of War, has succeeZod {9 
the Governor-generalship of India, 
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DISINFECTANTS. 
PERFECT disinfectant should destroy the 


organic germs and animalcules which cause 
fermentation and are the source; of contagion and 
Gisease; and it should also destroy or make inert the 
products of fermentation, as for instance, sulphuretted 
hydrogen. How far the former of these objects is at- 
tained by the use of permanganate of potassa, we do 
not know; but for the latteritis excellent. Under 
the name of Condy’s Fluid it is extensively used in 
England, in aqueous solution. Our readers can try it 
for themselves at little expense. The permanganate 
comes in crystals at $3 per pound, wholesale price. 
(The druggists charge ridiculously for it sometimes at 
retail; but thisis the price at such establishments as 
Schieffelin’s in New York.) As many crystals as will 
lie upon a penknife-blade may be dissolved in a vial 
containing half a tumblerful of water. The solution 
will form at once in the cold, and assume a deep pur- 
plish hue. So long as this color does not change, the 
soluticn has not lost its virtue. It may be made 
stronger if desired; but for most purposes it will have 
to be diluted. Thus a few drops in half a pint of water 
make an excellent lotion for washing wounds, or for 
brushing the teeth, rinsing the mouth, and gargling in 
cases of sore throat (of some kinds). To freshen the 
air of chambers, put in them saucers filled. with the 
solution (not additionally diluted). Its deodorizing 
effect, even upon such odors as tobacco-smoke, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, etc., is instantaneous and sur- 
prisingiy complete. 

One ounce of the dry crystals will make fifty or more 
bottles of the liquid, enough to last a man years for 
toilet purposes. But disinfecting on a larger scale re- 
quires cheaper material. We findin the Journal of 
Applied Chemistry an abstract of a recent lecture by 
Dr. H. Endemann, Assistant Chemist to the New York 
Board of Health, in which several of the newer disin- 
feciants are discussed. He mentions: 

The Metropolitan Disinfecting Fluid, containing 90 
per cent. of sesquichloride of iron and 10 per cent. of 
carbolic acid. This is highly effective, when neutral; 
but itistoo liable to retain from its manufacture an 
excess of muriaticacid, which generates sulphuretted 
hydrogen from all sulphides. Carelessness about neu- 
tralizing this muriatic acid has brought the compound 
into unmerited disfavor. 

2. Girondin, an imported preparation, containing 
salts of zinc and copper. These ingredients have been 
used in paints for ships’ bottoms, and as agents for the 
preservation of timber. They appear to be too dear 
at present for wholesale public use. 

3. Chloralum, er the hydrated chloride of alumi- 
num, and Bromo-Chloralum, or the sam» substance, 


inst., was seen atthe same time throughout Europe 
also; and, after quoting a description of it from a cor- 
respondent at Rome, says so wide an extent of the 
aurora is worthy of attention from scientific men, as 
of very rare occurrence. 
ticular factand the general proposition must be ques- 
tioncd. The aurora was seen here ‘ when the streets 
were filled with church-goers to the evening service,”’ 
or at about a quarter past seven o’clock. The Roman 
correspondent puts it at ‘about half-past six.” But 
to be simultaneous with the appearance in New York 
it should have occurred in Rome at an hour after mid- 
night. Hence the observation cited proves only that 
it was a good night for auroras. 

But indeed it is not “rare,” but invariable, that the 
aurora, or rather the magnetic disturbance causing it, 
occurs simultaneously throughout the world. That it 
is not everywhere visible, is due to local circumstances, 
connected with the time of day, the condition of air 
and sky, etc. But the needle indicates its presence 
when it cannot be seen. Proctor says: 

“It is not merely the case that while an auroral dis- 
play is in progress the needle is subject to unusual dis- 
turbance, but the movements of the needle.-are ac- 
tually synchronous with the waving movements of the 
mysterious streamers. Anaurora may be in progress 
in the north of Europe, or even in Asia or America, 
and as the colored banners wave to and fro, the tiny 
needle, watched by patient observers at Greenwich or 
Paris, will respond to every phase of the display. And 
I may notice in passing that two very interesting con- 
clusions follow from this peculiarity. First, every 
magnetic needle over the whole earth must be simul- 
taneously disturbed ; and secondly, the auroral stream- 
ers which wave across the skies of one country must 
move synchronously with those which are visible in 
the skies of another country, even though thousands 
of miles may separate the two regions. 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 

\HANGE OF CLOTHING.—It would be a great 
deal better to wear the entire winter suits through 
March, and even to the middle of April; and even 
then, untii the first week in May, to make no change 
in the outer clothing, nor any in the inner garments, 
except to a less heavy woolen next the skin; for itis 
only for the three hours embracing one o’clock in the 
aiternoon that winter clothing is at all oppressive; 
while the very warmth of noonday makes the raw 
campness of the morning and late afternoons specially 
felt. All changes to lighter or cooler garments should 
be made at dressing in the morning, and if in any case 
the change leaves the body chiily, or if, soon after it is 
made, the weather changes to be much cooler, by all 
means promptly, without half an hour’s delay, resume 
the full winter dress. The old, the young, the invalid, 
in short, all persons of feeble constitutions, of small 





with bromine in some form added, are very promising 
disinfectants. In the composition of the latter, we 
have, as Dr. Endemann says, three powerful agents, 
bromine, chlorine and alumina. The two former 
decompose bad gases, and the third arrests decay. 
The price at which this article must be sold, however, 
seems to bepretty high, and further experiments as to 
its quality will have to be made to determine whether 
it will neutralize sulphuretted hydrogen. According 
to another report of Dr. Endemann’s lecture, he says 
these ‘‘alum’”’ compounds only act on the albuminous 
part cf the fermenting substance, and by coagulating 
this, destroy the organic germs or prevent their for- 
mation. These two reports of the lecture, by the way, 
cee_r in different columns of the same number of the 
Jowiralof Applied Chemistry, and curiously contra- 
dict cdch other on several important points. The edi- 
torial account, which we prefer to follow,is the more 
favorable to the “alums.”’ 

4. Egyptian Powder is clay mixed with a few por 
ecnt. of carbolic acid. It is objecte | to on account of 
the smell, and appears moreover to be condemned by 
Dr. Endemann as inefficient in disinfection. 

5. Diy Earth and Peat. These substances are excel- 
lent, When decomposition has not proceeded too far 
befcre their use. They should perhaps be called rather 
cntiseptics than disinfectants. Their application to 
sewage, cte,, is particularly important in an economi- 
cal view, since they do not destroy its value as a ferti- 
lizer, which mineral salts are likely to do, The discussion 
at the Lyceum of Natural History, after Dr. Endeman’s 
lecture, brought out:trong expressions of opinion from 
Prof. Joy and others, in favor of the earth-closet and 
cther methods of employing dry earth as a disinfect- 
ant. Our present sewage systems are ruinously waste- 
ful, when they are efficient and complete; but in most 
towns and in the country generally, they do not de- 
serve the name of systems at al’, and become, by the 
peisonirg of springs and the atmosphere, fruitful 
sources of the most terrible diseases, !earnedly called 
epidemics, or, piously, visitations of Providence—a3 
indeed they are, being the swift punishment of human 
recklessness and folly. Professor Chandler, in a recent 
leoture on Water, adduces instances to show that ty- 
phoid ‘ever and cholera are thus propagated. We re- 
commend this lecture (which we trust will soon be 
published in book form) to the perusal of all persons 
with good nerves and common sense. 





THE EXTENT OF THE AURORA. 


HE New York Evening Post notes the cireum- 
stance that the unusually brilliant aurora, visi- 
‘ble in this neighborhood on Sunday evening, the 4th 





vitality, should be especially careful to heed these 
suggestions; inattention to which gives rise to the very 
frequent announcements in the morning papers, in the 
early spring, ‘‘ Died suddenly, yesterduy,—, of pneu- 
monia,’’—often, the very friend whom we had met in 
the street, or at church, within a week, appareatly as 
weil and as hearty asever before.—Journal of Health. 

Two-SEVENTEEN, AtLMost.—Uncle Peter, who 
flourishes in the mountains of Vermont as a horse- 
dealer, was called upon the other day by an amateur 
of the equine, who was in search of something fast. 
The result is told as follows: 

“There,” said Uncle Peter, pointing to an animal in 
the meadow below the house, “there, sir, is a mare 
who would trot her mile in two minutes and seventeen 
seconds, were it not for one thing,”’ 

“Indeed!” cried his companion. 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Peter, ‘she is four years 
old this spring; is in good condition; looks well; is a 
first-rate mare; and she could go amilein two-seven- 


| teen, were it not for one thing.”’ 


* Well, what is that?’ 

“That mare, ’ resumed the jockey, ‘is in every way 
agood pieceof property. She has a heavy mane, a 
switch-tail, trots fair, aad yet there is one roason why 
she can’t go a mile in two-seventeen.”’ 

“ What in the Old Harry is it, then?’ cried the ama- 
teur, impatiently. 

* The distance is too great for the time!’ was the old 
wog’s reply.— Ez. 


WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE.—“Oh! its just as 
different as can be,’’ said one of my young friends. 

“What is?” Lasked. 

“Why, being a Christian. 
from what I expected.” 

‘**What did you expect?” 

“When you used to talk with me about being a 
Christian, I used to say to myself, ‘No, I can’t now, 
tor I shall have to do so many hard things, and I never 
can do them.’ ”’ 

*“* What hard thipgs?’’ 

“Oh! LT used to think, ‘ Now, ifI become a Christian, 
I shall have to walk just so; shall have to go to church 
and to prayer-meeting; shall have to pray and read 
the Bible.’ It is so different from what I thought.” 

““Why, what do you mean?” Iexclaimed. ‘‘ You dogo 
| tochurch and prayer-meeting ; you doread your Bible 
| and pray; you do try to walk just right, do you not?” 
| Oh, yes!” answered James, looking up witha bright 
smnile; ‘* but then I love to do them—that makes all the 
difference. I love Jesus, and I love to do as he wishes 
| me to.” 


Everything is so different 


Unfortunately bot 1 the par-- 





Yes. Love does make all the difference. 
the fulfillment of the law.’”’—S. S. Times. 


—At a church of “color,” where the old custom of 
“lining out’’ the hymn is observed, the minister, a 
few evenings since, noticing a number of persons, both 
white and colored, standing upon their seats during 
service, called out, in a loud voice: 

“Git down off dem seats, both white man and color; 
Ioare do more forde one dan I do for de odder.” 

Imagine his surprise on hearing the congregation 
suddenly commence singing, in short meter: 

‘* Git down off dem seats, 
Both white man and color; 


I care no more for de one 
Dan I do for de odder.”’ 


“Love is 


—Multifarious reading weakens the mind more 
than doing nothing, for it becomes a necessity, at last, 
like smoking; and is an excuse for the mind to lie dor- 
mant while thought is poured in, and runs through a 
clear stream over unproductive gravel, on which not 
even messes grow. It is the idlest sort of idleness, and 
leaves more of impotency than any other.—F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


—A new safe has been invented which makes 
things very unpleasant for burglars. The walls are 
filled with gunpowder in such 2) manner that the blows 
of a sledge or the cutting of a chisel, in the attempt to 
rob the safe, will ignite the powder, blow off the outer 
crust, annihilate the burglar, and leave the contents of 
the safe uninjured. 


—The Advance, speaking of an article in the last 
Overland Monthly, on ‘‘ Wine-making in California,’ 
says it “isto us most unpleasantly suggestive of that 
sure harvest of woe which these wine-makers and 
brandy distillers are preparing. The ‘mocker’ will, 
in the end, do that glorious State but little good. Al- 
ready it appears that ‘light wines’ are but a bait to 
the brandies. The writersays that ‘a small still should 
be attached to every vineyard.’ A fine prospect for 
the next generation of Californians, with a distillery 
at every farm-house!”’ 

—A man who was told by a physician that his wife 
had a cancer, borrowed a book in order to read upon 
the subject himself; after which he remarked to the 
physician that he did not think his wife had cancer: 
“her symptoms were more those of diagnosis, and if 
she had that it would kill her!” 

—During the recent severe weather in France, 
great apprehension was felt for the safety of the piers 
at Charleville when the thaw should come, as th>2y 
were unprotected by ice-guards. By using fifty-five 
pounds of dynamite the river was cleared of ice in 
three days, and the viaduct relieved. 

—Good manners are not learned from arbitrary 
teaching so much as acquired from habit. They grow 
upon us by use. A coarse, rough nature at home, 
begets a habit of roughness which cannot be laid aside 
among strangers. 


—A case was being tried before a Presbytery, not 
long ago, when the counsel for the defendant urged 
the plea of moral insanity. A venerable Presbyter 
said: ‘‘Mr. Moderator, this disease of moral insanity 
seems to me to be identical with what the older theo- 
logians, in their unscientific way, call total depravity.” 


—The rights of Spanish citizenship have been 
given to several Jews by a decree of King Amadeus L.; 
asignificant proof of the progress of liberal sentiments 
in that country, where, four centuries ago, this op- 
pressed and despised race were so cruelly persecuted 
by the blocdy Inquisition. 

—Their friends in this vicinity will be delighted 
to learn of the marriage at Chinchpoogly, India, of 
Rughoonathadas Madhavdas, a Bombay merchant, to 
Dhuncoorha, the daughter of Shet Gudhurdas Mohun- 
das, and widow of Luchmichand Dhurmusey. 


—There is a whole sermon in the saying of the 
Persian: ‘‘In all quarrels, leave open the door of rec- 
onciliation.’’ We should never forget it. 


—The English journals describe a new form of 
railway sleeping-carriage, invented by Mr. James 
Howlinson. The general arrangement is evidently 
borrowed from that of the American sleeping-cars; 
but no credit is accorded to Brother Jonathan for his 
pioneering ingenuity. 

—He would be a bold smoker who would not 
throw away his pipe after learning that hypochon- 
driasis, amaurosis, and locomotrotaxy are the conse- 
quences of smoking tobacco. 

—“The difficulty in life,” says Arthur Helps, “is 
the same as the difficulty in grammar—to know when 
to make the exceptions to the rule.”’ 

—Franklin once said to a servant who was always 
late, but always ready with an excuse: “I have gen- 
erally found that the man who is good at an excuse is 
good for nothing else.” 

—A Western editor speaks of his rival as “mean 
enough to steal the swill from a blind hog!”” Therival 
retorts by saying: ‘‘He knows he lies; I never stole 
his swill!’”” Rough, but smart. 

—A cotemporary says of a prominent general that 
“his sword was never drawn but once, and then in a 
rafile.”’ . 


—A man who gives his children habits of indus- 
try, provides for them better than by giving them a 
fortune. 
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The Little Folks. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


“ | ie knock you down,” cried Jemmie J — 
Speaking to his sister: 
He raised his fist and struck at her, 
But happily he missed her. 








“ And I’ll tiss you,” said little Pet, 
Running to her brother. 
She threw her arms around his neck, 
And so they kissed each other. 


Dear children, would you know the way 
Of true and happy living? 
You must, like darling little Pet, 
Be loving and forgiving. 
—The Child's Paper. 








THE CAT’S COMPLAINT. 


OU’LL be surprised to hear from one like me, 
. but, O dear! I can’t help it. I’min despair. 
We shall starve, I know we shall, if somebody 
doesn’t do something. There are ever so many of us, 
and we have eaten every thing we can find, and caught 
all the mice, and we are so thin you could almost 
count our bones, and so weak we can hardly mew. 
Pussy Gray crawled up on the third step of the 
house where she lives, and there she lies, as still as a 


mouse. A little girlstopped and patted her, and said, 
“Poor Pussy,’ but she didn’t stir. I’m afraid she is 
dead. 


Tabby Smith has four little blind kittens to take care 
of, and she can’t get in where she always keeps her 
kittens till they can get their eyes open; so she has 
had to make them a nest, as well as she can, under 
some rubbish in the corner of her yard. There isa 
piece of newspaper for them to lie on, but it rained 
last night, and every one of them was sopping wet. 
They mewed enough to make a body crazy, and no 
wonder, poor things! Isn’t it a shame ? 

This is the way it was with me. One day every body 
seemed to be flying about the house, and some men 
came in and left the door open, and a dog ran in and 
barked at me, so I said to myself, ‘‘ 1’ll step out till 
this stir is over.’”’ I went into the yard and up into 


the horse-chestnut tree, where I often sit, it isso re-, 


tired and shady. By and by, when 1 thought it was 
dinner-time, I came down, and was going into the 
house, but the door was shut, and the windows were 
shut. I waited patiently for awhile, and then mewed 
for Bridget to let me in. No answer. I climbed up 
and scratched at the window, and listened. Nota 
sound. I flew round to the front of the house.. Every 
blind closed, and all as still as death. Nothing to eat. 
Nothing to drink. No milk, no meat, no kind mis- 
tress. Isat under the tree and mewed till all the cats 
in the neighborhood came to see what was the matter. 
The old ones told me it was alwaysso. (I’m young. 
This is my first summer.) 

The people go away and shut up their houses, and 
leave their cats to take care of themselves! If any one 
had told me so three months ago, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. Why, my mistress seemed to love me dearly. 
She even hugged and kissed me, and that is more than 
ITaskofany one. And could I have supposed that she 
would leave me to starve in this way? 

My mother told me once that all they want of us 
when they seem so kind, is to catch their mice. I 
have caught their mice, and I have almost never 
scratched any one. 

Kitty Jones, the kind creature, invited us all to go 
home with her, for the house where she livesis not 
shut up, and she has more than she caneat. But her 
kindness was thrown away, for a dog lives there, and 
he knows Kitty, but doesn’t know her friends. 

There’s one house near here that’s open, and there’s 
a bird in a cage at the window. Iam so hungry I could 
almost eat any thing, but when I saw that bird I 
thought was going to have a feast, but I was mis- 
taken. Assoon as the family saw me looking at him, 
they threw water at me, and drove me away. 

I heard Sam, the grocer’s boy, talking to Bridget one 
day. He says thehorses can have it all their own way 
now, and they know it. A horse may de as contrary 


ashe pleases, and if yougo to whip him just the least 


mite, somebody comes and says, ‘‘ Cruelty to animals.” 

Now, if it is cruelty to animals to whip a horse, what 
is it to leave a faithful cat to starve?—ANNIE Moorg, 
in Cur Dumb Animals. 





_ 


THE LISTENERS. 


WO city boys lost their way in the woods, and 
lateat night took shelter in a solitary inn. 

At midnight they awoke, and, sitting up in bed, heard 
some one talking in the next room. 

The boys put their ears to the wainscot, and distinctly 
heard a voice say : 

“Wife, get the big kettle ready to-morrow, for I 
mean to kill our two young rogues out of the town.” 

’ The poor boys shuddered. 

“Ob, dear, this innkeeper is a cannibal!” they 
whispered softly to each other. ‘‘What shall we 
do?’’ 

After umoment’s thought they got out of bed and 
sprang out of the window, hoping to escape that way. 
But one of them hurt his foot so badly in jumping that 








he could go no farther; and, besides, the great door of 
the yard was locked. So they crept into the pig-sty 
with the little pigs, and lay there trembling till morn- 
ing. 

In the morning came the innkeeper. He opened the 
sty-door, sharpened a knife, and called out: 

“*Now, you little rascals, out with you; your last 
hour is come.”’ , 

Both boys set upacry of horror; and begged on 
their knees to be spared. 

The man was surprised to find them in the pig-sty, 
aud asked them why they thought him a murderer. 

“Because we heard you say inthe night that you 
would kill us this morning.”’ 

Then the innkeeper laughed, and said, 

“Oh, you silly boys! I never meant you. I was talk- 
ing of my little pigs, whom in joke I always call my 
little rogues cut of the town, becauge I bought them 
in the town. But so it always is with listeners; as the 
rbyme goes: 

** Put your ear to the door or wall, 
You will hear no good at all.’ 
—From the German. 








SPOILING A QUARREL. 


OHNNY stood a little time at the gate, nibbling 

the scallops from the edge of his cookey; possi- 

bly he was nursing his courage to say a kind word. 

He was waiting for Jerry White to turn round and 
look. 

“Halloo, ery-baby!’’ shouted Jerry, as seon as he 
discovered him, “* what you got there?”’ 

‘“Hallco, pretty face!’ retorted Johnny, good- 
humoredly, ‘‘come and see. 

*“* Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.’ " 

“Open your eyes and shut your mouth,”’ responded 
Jerry, ‘‘and Pil ’? and here a snowball, that was 
meant for Johnny’s face, fell harmlessly over his 
shoulder. The next instant the extra cake was struck 
from Johnny’s hand into a snow-drift. 

“You like to sugar your cakes with snow,” laughed 
Johnny; ‘‘’cause that’s yours, mother seut it to you.” 

“No she didn’t, neither,’? answered Jerry, picking 
up the brcken cookey; ‘‘ what did she send it to me, 
for?”’ 

“T dcen’t know nothing about it; ’cause she gave me 
one, I guess.”’ 

“She’s real gocd, anyhow,” said Jerry, demolishing 
the cake at two mouthfuls. ‘ Father says you look 
just the same as her; do you, Johnny?" 

“JT don’t care if Ido; she makes good cookies, don’t 
she?’’ 

“OQ, you should see my mother’s Christmas pies!"’ 
was Jerry’s reply; ain’t they jolly, though! What 
you going to do this forenoon, Johnny?” 

“T’d go sledding if there was anybody to draw half 
and ride half.”’ 

“JT guess I can pull some,”’ said Jerry; 
and let’s see.” 

Johnny loaded himself upon the little new sled, and 
giving command to his one-horse team, went spinning 
down the street directly to the deepest, hizhest drift 
of yesterday’s storm, 

“Whoa! haw! gee! go long!” shouted the driver at 
every step. ‘Steady, Reindeer!”’ 

But just at that moment Reindeer accomplished an 
extraordinary feat of shying, and, with one m schiev- 
ous jerk, Sir Johnny lay sprawling on a fresh, unbroken 
patch of snow. 

It is very remarkable, at least the Reindeer seemed 
to think so, that Johnny Lapland didn’t cry, or scold, 
cr call names, or something. He only jumped up 
laughing at the curious print his figure had made in 
the snow. 

“Now it’s your turn,” said Johnny, and Jerry, 
scmewhat foiled by the good-humor of his companion, 
nothing loth, took the seat of command. On they 
went, past the grocer’s corner axd the minister’s front 
door, and up toward where little Katy Miller was a‘- 
ways looking cut of the window. 

“Jolly, and that’s so, I declare!’ said Jerry; ‘but 
whoa! we’ve got ther:.”” Johnny was tired by this 
time—he couldn’t pull up hill. He wiped the sweat 
from his forehead, and the two boys examined the 
new sled with excecding satisfaction. 

“There’s old Betsey taking home Miss Penny’s 
wash,” said Jerry, as he bobbed round the nearest 
corner, just to see who might be coming; “hasn’t she 
gota tug, though, with that basket! Let’s give one 
little soft snow-ball—on her back, you know!”’ 

‘Let's give that great basket a ride,’’ said Johnny; 
“you pull some and I’ll pull some. Say, will you? 
Mother says she’s real good!"’ 

It was socn settled with poor Betsey that the heavy 
basket should be transported to the new sled, and that 
the double team should, ‘‘ honor bright,” be ‘‘dread- 
ful careful not to spill off a single piece, or toleta 
drop spatter the clean, sweet things.’’ Of course it 
was more a frolic than a task, that half-mile journey; 
but the washerwoman, relieved of her burden, was al- 
ready at Miss Penny’s gate when the boys arrived. 

“And I don’t know what good mothers ye belong 
to,” said Betsey, in her gratitude for the help; “ but 
it’s blessed boys ye are to save such an aching from a 
poor woman’s back. My blessing goes with ye, and 
the pretty bright sled, and the best of good fun in 
your play!” 

“Thank you!” returned Johuny. 





* get on here 


“Thank you!’’ 





repcated Jerry; and then the beys both concluded 
that it must be dinnertime, and more too. 

“Well, Johnny,” said his mother, when the dinner 
was over, and Johnny had finished the story of his ad- 
ventures, “I am glad you and Jerry got on so well. I 
thought you would, my son, if you on!y tried a little.” 

“But didn’t hisfun get a spoiling, though, mother? 
He meant to get me mad when he pitched me into 
the snow; but I spoiled that, I guess. He meant to 
make me upset him so he could give me a rubbing in 
the snow; I thought I’d'spoil that, too. And then we 
both spoiled old Betsey’s back-ache, and ’twas good 
fun, as good as she blessed usfor. Oh, I like Jerry 
well enough, mother; he’s real strong at a pull!’ 

‘My dear child,” said the mother, “you may always 
remember that the best way to learn to like anybody, 
and to have a good time with him, is to be as kind as 
you oan always, and when he is wrong, to do some 
especially pleasant thing for him, and with him. So 
you see, Johnny, there’s more than one way to spoil 
things, and a great deal of badness—bad fun and mean 
mischief—may be spoiled by taking a little pains to do 
somebody a good, or give somebody a pleasure. 

I never heard that Johnny and Jerry had another 
quarrel all the winter.—Advocate and Guardian. 





THE HAND THAT NEVER StRUCK.—We once heard 
the following touching incident:—A little boy had 
died. His body was laid out in a darkened, retired 
room, waiting to be laid in a cold, lone grave. His af- 
fiicted mother and bereaved little sister went in to- 
look at the sweet face of the precious sleeper, for his 
face was beautiful even in death. As they stood 
gazing on the face of one so beloved and cherished, the 
little girl asked to take his hand. The mother at first 
did not think it best, but the child repeated the re- 
quest, and seemed very anxious about it. She took 
the cold, bloodless hand of her sleeping boy and placed 
it in the hand of his weeping sister. 

The dear child looked at it 2» moment, caressed it 
fondly, and looking up to her mother through tears 
of affiiction and love, said, ‘‘Mother, this hand never 
struck me.’”” What could have been more toucuing 
and more lovely ?—Selected. 





ANGELS AND Boys.—“ I want to be an angel,” 
Bobby kept singing, at the top of his voice, except 
when he was teasing the cat, spilling his milk, contra- 
dicting Bridget, or making mud-pies; ‘I want to be 
an angel, and with the angels stand.” 

“That is all well and good when the time comes,” 
cried Bridget, at last, quite out of temper; ‘ but be- 
fore you can get to be an angel, Bobby, you must just 
want to be a good boy. Good children is the stuff 
angels are made of; mind that, sir. Put it this way: 
‘I want to be a good boy, and with the good boys 
stand,’—then folks can know how much you mean it." 

Bobby did not like Bridget’s view of the case, so he 
made up a lip, and walked off.—Child’s Paper. 





PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers shold be addressed, “ Editor Ohristian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outside, 
* Puazles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be recewed within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 


What sentence in Proverbs contains eac h of the letters in tho 
following words: 

Rod, Live, Wisdom, Bring, Moth After, Proof, Left, Him, 
Shame, Child, Brother, Son, Man, Girl. W.D. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 


Reepectfully dedicated to ‘ Marion.” 
Composed of 39 letters. 

26, 8, 29, 6, 24, 16, 34, 4, is a book of the Old Testament. 

11, 19, 15, 23, 12, 30, 22, 51, 10, was a counselor of Charles the 
First. 

34, 9, 57, 20, 89, is a character in King Richard IT. 

23, 28, 2, 13, 56, 6, 25, is the title of a ruler in the East. 

1, <5, ms, 59, 9, 30, 5, 32, 17, was a place in Athens. 

£8, 14, 8, 21, 7, 27, is a place in the peninsula of Spain and 

Portugal. 


The whole is a quotation from Shakspeare. HAWK EYE. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE, 


My first with the cloth and hand you do; 

My next is an animal seen by you; 

My third is a number very large; 

My last is a river on which sails a barge. 
My initials are found in every land; 


My finals are found in every hand. J.L. THOwe. 


FIGURED BIRDS. 
3, 4, 4, 6. 
3, 
10, 9, 1, 9, 14. 
11, MK, i, 13, 13, 4, 14. 
1, 4, 3, 4,3 > o ts 5. 
5, « s sl, 4 
: ists es 
ti, Taran 
PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


+ 


Lui D. 


Hm tht cmth t m wll n n ws cst t. SApIA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 21. 
Biblical! Enigma.—* Blessed is he that considereth the poor.”—3A- 
DI£, WILLIE, MARIE, JACK, DAPHNE, DINWOODIE, BUNNY, FLORA. 
Problem.—The father's age, 64; the elder son’s, 36; the younger 
son's, 21.—VIOLET, J. L. HOWE, JACK, BUNNY, FLORA. 
Double Acrostic Charade.—This having been given incorrectly, is 
repeated above. 
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PERSONAL. 
A {| R. THOMAS H. MORRIS, a member of an 


ancient and wealthy Maryland family, who ac- 
quired great social distinction from his brilliancy of 
culture, died recently in Baltimore. He was known 
in bis youth as the handsomest Marylander of his time. 
He was at one time attached to our Legation at Vienna. 
He was a remarkable linguist. French, especially, he 
spoke with au accuracy and eloquence rarely attained 
by a forcigner; and a writer in the Revue Ds Deux 
Mondes, who had traveled in this country, spoke of his 
pronunciation of that language as unequaled. He 
teok the side cf the North in the late war, and this 
genercus advocacy running counter, as it did, to ruling 
Baltimore sentimeut, embittered his last years, and it 
is thought may have shortened his life. His father, 
already past eighty, survives him. 


—Hon. Salem Towne, of Charlton, Mass., died a 
few weeks since, and some of our contemporaries were 
betiayed into describing him as the same with Dr. 
Samuel Town, of school-book fame, who deceased in 
ise4, This misecnception has drawn out the following 
anecdote from the Worcester Gazette regarding the 
Salem who attached Hon. to his name: ‘‘ While in the 
Massachusetts Senate, the late Josiah Quincy, being 
interested in a measure then pending, approached Mr. 
Towne and spent a long time in explaining the matter 
in his own light, and urging him to vote a certain way. 
When the ballot was taken, Mr. Towne voted against 
Mr. Quincy, who was thereupon led to say, in his dis- 
appointment, that be should not call him Salem Towne 
any more, but Marblehead. It was a very good joke 
for Mr. Quincy; but, as showing Mr. Towne’s inde. 
pendence, it might be considered in the light of a com- 
pliment.”’ 

—In Sir Henry Hoiland’s excellent Jtecollections, 
the question is raised whether any trustworthy in- 
stances exist of any life longer than one hundred years. 
Holand takes the affirmative of the discussion. In 
the report of the Irish Registrar-General for the third 
quarter of 1871, the deaths of six centenarians are re- 
corded. The Registrar of Cookstown District reports 
the death of a woman aged 102, and a man 108, aad 
says: “Thave made careful inquiry respecting these 
two cases, and have no reason to think the ages are 
exaggerated; both are remembered as ‘old people,’ 
by incivicuals long past their climacteric.’”’ In the 
Dervock district, Ballymoney Union, the registrar re- 
ports ‘‘a death at the advanced age of 105 years, au- 
thenticated.”’ 

—Another correspondent of the Times goes to it 
with this story cf vandalism: ‘‘The Benchers of the 
Miédle Temple have just cut down the finest elm tree 
between this and Kensington-gardens, for no reason 
whatever which I can find. It was one of the orna- 











ments of that oasis in the desert of houses which we ! 


call London, and was sacred to the musings of Charles 
Lamb, and the kiudly fictions of Charles Dickens, 
for it was under the shade of that tree that ‘ Blia’ 
walked, and that pretty Ruth Pinch kept her tryst 

with honest John Westlock. .... ‘A pleasant place, 
indeed,’ said Ruth, ‘and so shady.’ Shady no more; 
there lies the old elin along the side of the hall, sound 
to the core, and cut into coffin-board lengths, as any 
passer-by may sec.”’ 

—Grillparzer, the eminent poet and dramatist, 
lately passed away from this life at Vienna, <A distin- 
guished group of Viennese gathered around his grave, 
and touching tributes to his memory were uttered by 
able speakers. A correspondent on the spot, however, 
writes that: ‘‘Hloquent as both these addresses were, 
the sobs of the poet’s old servant were perhaps still 
more impressive. Like Moliere, who red his plays to 
his cook, the peet had been in the habit of sending her 
to the theater whenever his dramas were played, to 
report upon them. Sensitive as he was, he never went 
himself; but, as it were, kept up the connectiou be- 
tween himself and the public by this method.” 

—A singular story comes from Madras. It seems 
that a well-to-do Indian merchant, who had a favorite 
monkey, wert ona journey through the woods, taking 
with hima quantity of money, and jewels, and his pet. 
He was waylaid by some men, robbed and murdered, 
and thrown into a dry well. The monkey, who was 
on the top of a tree, saw the whole proceeding, and 
when the murderers departed he came down, and, 
making his wiy to a neighboring house, he invited the 
people by sigus to follow him. He ied them to the 
well, and pointed down, when the corpse was discoy- 
ered. Furthermore, he showed them where the 
jewels were buried, and finally he went to the bazaar, 
hunted out one of the murderers, and bit him in the 
leg. He continued his researches till all the criminals 
were caught. They confessed their crime, and are 
now committed for trial. Will not some of our legal 
friends tell us what kind of evidence this would have 
been in law, if the confessions had not been made? 


—Frederick Harrison writes to the London Times 
that on account of the persecution of the Communists 
by the Thiers Government, ‘there are now in London, 
inastate of complete destitution, many French gen- 
tlemen of education and character—physicians, artists, 
students, literary and scientific men, journalists, and 
professors—who, having escaped with their liberty, 
but without their property, are on the brink of starva- 
tion.” 


Report says that Prince Otto, brother to the 
King of Bavaria, has become insane. It being out of 








all probability that King Louis, with his fanatical 
ideas as regards women, will ever marry, Otto has al- 
ways been regarded as his undoubted successor. He 
has rendered himself extremely popular by his gra- 
cious, winuipng manners, by his love of field-sports, in 
which he excels, and bas endeared himself peculiarly 
to the army by fighting in their midst during the late 
war. 

—Mr. Moses H. Grinnell, late ex-Collector of this 
port, has recently buried Lis wife, who died at Genoa, 
Italy. She was the eldest daughter of Dr. Wm. Irving, 
and a niece of Washington Irving. Although remark- 
able for her literary tastes, she found her chief pleas- 
ures in the domestie circle. She accompanied her hus- 
band to Europe several menths ago, and intended to 
remain abroad three or four years. 


—Carlotta Patti has the 
alittle toward Mleviating the distress among the de- 
feated French people impoverished by the late war. 
While in South America, she sent a gift of 25,000 
francs, the result of a concert given by her at Lima, 
and since her arrival in Europe she has given a concert 
in the Champs-Elysées, Paris, for the same object, 
under the patronage of Mme. Thiers. This concert 
netted 15,000 francs. This, in total, is $5,000. 


—Pneumonia appears to have been specially fatal 
the present winter. Among the recent victims is the 
Very Reverend Henry Benedict Coskery, Vicar-Gene- 
ral and Administrator of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more. He died in the 64th year of his age. He was a 
native of Frederick County, Maryland, and has been 
vicar-general of that archdiocese since 1849. In 1854 
he declined the appointment by the Pope, of Bishop of 
Portland, Maine. 

—In the Revolution of 1848, a Goddess of Liberty 
paraded the streets of Paris, the same as in the days of 
Danton. The woman who represented this character 
has recently died. The only further fact noted of her 
is that she weighed in her coffin 239 pounds. 

—Vienna now boasts the presence of Liszt, Hans 
Bulow, and Rubenstein, accounted by cautious mu- 
sical critics as the three greatest living piamsts. 

—The one hundred and sixteenth anniversary of 
Mozart’s birthday was celebrated at Dijon by a grand 
féle. The master visited Dijon in 1766. 

—‘‘ Boston” Corbett, who shot the assassin Booth, 
is chronicled by the Troy Whiy as a recent death. He 
died some twenty-six months ago. 





f inancial. 


tne PuBLIC Depr.—tThe following is a recapitulation of the 
Public Devt statement for the month ending Feb. 2U: 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 








WII oa isis 000585600 58840060050 cermeaneshevenvenios $1,859,159,200 09 
Interest ....ccccces omiseabesiacns 32, 399,227 83 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
PrinCipal.....ccseeseeeeeereeeeseeeeees $33,818,099 09 
Enterest....cccces caavsaechneeanens 248, 118 8 
»EBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 
Principal 








$1, 879, 12 26 
os St 


Interest... 2.0,% 
$151, Bozitvl 33 


Frincipal..... 















Unclaimed interest............00. 11,644 65 
TOTAL DEBT. 

PORNO, ccc ncsccacescvccoccscdsessesescesccesenseess $2,317,249,743 94 

RII 6 ickina da scdensnscovbetsseccecanen hideenee eaves 35,452,409 89 
RNs oid enccenaednenesscadscchcessaeahoones $2,350,682,213 85 

CASH IN TREASURY 

CD,  tndncdcnsscnvadtssandeccsetcdeicbecesasaaieesaces $119, 495,319 02 

I a ice cote sninccccerpancdsansdeecasseecesvassane 14,403,425 83 83 
I a rasccskidnnchsavsen aseanensipaeece $121,858,745 5 85 

Decrease of debt during the — month,. 12,891,451 52 

Pecrease of debt since March 1, U871...... ........ 94,895,348 Ot 

Decicase of debt from Mareh I, Tao, to March 1, 






18 299,619,762 05 

MONEY has been stringent, the bank rates being seldom lower 
than 7 per cent. 

GOVERNMENTS have fallen off slightly in sympatiy with a de- 
pressed money market and a decline in gold. 

STOCKS are still very irregular, though the fluctuations are within 
a rather narrow range. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is lower than the rates quoted last week. 
The basis is 1094 @109% for 60 days, and 1102110 for sight drafts. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations from 
Saturday, Feb. 24 to Saturday, March 2: 
Gold, Khémebacdenicedioors sees eccercececesscnens (lowest 119),111,110¥, 110%, 11014 
U.S .* 81, coup.. 10844 
6s, el, reg.. 



















, *65, coup. 
5-20, 65, Coup., new 
5-20, 67, coup., 
U.8. 5-20, "8, Coup. 
vu. S. 10-40, reg... 
+» &2 uu 





. S. Currency, ti’ 
N. Y. C. & Hudson Riv. con. stock. 
N. Y. G. & Hudson Riy. con. scrip.... 












RROAGING. .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccce 
Wabash .........+. 
Northwestern ‘ 
Northwestern preferred.... %s 
Milwaukee and St. Paul...............+ 5646,7 A 4 56 
Milwankee and St. Paul pueeeeen. 00 T0486, tyr" 73% Ta 
TARO) SHOP... .cccrcccccccccccccccccccccccscccccesccscssecene 9135 9254 92 6 
ke Shore Scrip. 0000-81 1K 884g ,8336 58 !4, 58% 84g 
MN ons cas ccsnsivesescessesee vol Ld UDG 1th 196111 
BRIGMs DONTE 6 coco csccccccsoccsesceces « ALTA U8 Y 119,117 3¢ LL 
New Jersey Central ..............0008 «oe LLOY LLL TTL LLL 
lise vewcsacccicccsescocccencectvese £60,606, 97 % 056 614 
ITO ccccccssaces+ ceeseseces j TI 7036 6956 8936 
BIRO PRGIB sc cccrcccccccssscccoese we B44 BLK AY 30,344 
BRAD co cadcccccccccccccccccccsccesce cee ossnceenbas oceed ‘31314 33K 3h 334" 33 hq 


JAY COOKE & CO. announce that the sales of Northern Pacific 
Bonds during February exceeded one million dollars, and for 
January one million five hundred and fourteen thousand. 

The Road is now finished 250 miles from Duluth to Fargo, and 
regular trains «ure running. Work is also progressing rapidly 
through Dakoiah, and contracts have been made to finish the track 
to the Missvuri River early in the ensuing autumn. 

At the crossing of the Missouri River the road will connect with a 
line of steamers running 700 miles further West to Fort Benton, and 
the profitable carrying trade of Montana and the traflic of the 
Upper Missouri country will thus be secured. 

Work is also steadily progressing onthe Pacific Coast, and the 
construction of the road will continue to proceed Eastward and 
Westward with such rapidity as its interests may warrant. 





credit of having done not | 





LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
By Henry 


By the endowment of Mr. H 
N.Y.a 
“‘Lyman Beecher Lectureship” 
has recently been established in the Divinity School of Yale 
College; and in July last theRev. H. W. BEECHER was ap- 
pointed by the Trustees and Faculty the incumbent of the 


Chair. The 
FIRST SERIES 
of these familiar discourses was given during February and 
March, before the students, and a large number of ministers 
of ali denominations, in the Chapel of the Seminary, as a 
Course of Ten Lectures, 

These have been carefully reported in full for Messrs. J. 

B. Forp & Co., with a view to their publication. This in- 


Ward Beecher. 


H. W. Saaz, of Brooklyn, 


} tention has been confirmed and amply justified by the opinion 


of the gentlemen composing the Yale theological faculty, which 
is printed by their consent and that of Mr. Beacher, in the 


following LETTER 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
YALE COLLEGE, Feb. 23, 1872. 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

Dear Sir,— Allow us to express our high estimation of the Lectures 
on Preaching given by you in the Marquand Chapel to the Students 
of this Department. We value them for the views which they 
give of eloquence in general, and of that cloquence in particular 
which seeks to save men by the exposition and application of the 
gospel. We value them for their stimulating and inspiring effect 
onthe hearers, and for the high ideal which they hold up before 
ministers and students for the ministry. We cannot but hope that 
in some form of publication they will have a wider usefulness not 
only arong students preparing forthe ministry, but among preach- 
ers of the gospel in all the churches. Itis with great satisfaction 
that we look forward tothe enjoyment of other courses from you 
in successive years. 

The Lyman Beecher Lectureship, which was founded by your 
parishioner Mr. Sage, and of which you are so fitly the incum- 
bent, promises to exceed in usefulness our highest expectations. 

Yours truly 
LEONARD BACON, 
(L ecturer on Church Potity, ete.) 
SAMUEL HARK 
(Prof. of Systematic Theo! OG’) 
GEORGE KE. DA 
(Prof. of Hebrew ant nip ical Theology.) 
JAMES M. Hope 
(Prof. of Homiletics and the Past dr ai Gharye.) 
EORGE P. Fis 
(Prof. of Macislaitions Wistor ”,) 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
(Prof. of Sacred Literature.) 





The Lecturcs, which were in fact a series of informal * talka,” 
each one being thrown open at the close to questions from the 
hearers, (a privilege made use of by students and professors 
alike,) abound in practical suggestions from Mr. Becehor'’s 
ownexperience and reflection; and it is confidently beli2vel 
that their encouraging tone and stimulating power will be 
prized, by all engaged in the work of the ministry, as a real 
help. 


AN OCUTSIDE VIEW. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER Says cditorially in his paper, tho 
Hartford (Conn.) Courgnt: 

* How much the man knows! There is no display of scholarship 
in the dry meaning of that polished word, but all the resources of 
literature, nature, humanity are at his command; and every now 
and then there are the pluinmet-sounding observations, the bits o? 
simple wisdom, that the student gets nowhcre but in communing 
with his own heart and hia Creator. As his mind warms with the 
theme, itis as if he had a hundred swift messengers of the air 
bringing to him fact, illustration, comparison, from the realms of 
memory, of imagination, of feeling. And this is only the orna- 
ment, the embellishment of the wise talk that flowson. It corus« 
eates with wit, itis all leminous with humor, which is refle2ted in 
all the faces of the listeners, it is charged with feeling and sweo! 
helpful charity, but the basis of all is the gold of a wholesome piety 
and sterling good sense. The audience sit in the most excited, 
recipient mood; they laugh often and cheer often, but they listen 
with hungry ears. And, thank heaven, they are taking in more 
than they hear, they are studying a model of manly, nineteenth 
eentury Christianity; which is found to be in its essentials exact:y 
like first century Christianity.” 

The verbatim Reports of these Lectures will be published, 
either in whole or in part, in successive numbers of 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Commencing March 18th, 1872. Price 10 cents per Number, 
postzge paid. 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





Ask your Newsdealer for them, or send price of 
and they will be 
Yearly Subscrip- 


ws 
single nunibers to the Publishers, 
mailed po = above stated. 
tion Price, $3.00. - 


The —— 


PRODUCE. 
RECEIPTS of the Principal kinds of Produce for the week end- 
ng Saturday, March 2, were as follows: 


Barley, bush., 70, 875 | Cut-meats, pks., 
Beans, bbls., - 3.878 | = Hogs, 











5,148 | Leather, sides, 62,412 
it 567 | Malt, bush., - 18° 123 





Beef, pk g8., - - m2 bbls. -'- 3.990| Oats, bush. = - 22/992 
Butter, pkgs.,- 9. 791 ! Seer, bblis., - 28,594| Peas, bush., - 538 
Cheese, PEES., - 7,662 | Hops, bales, - = 275\| Resin, bbis., - 13,"61 
Corn, bush., - 248,955| Lard, bbls - - —— Tobaceo, wo = 623 
Corn Meal, 'pbls., 3,433 | Lard, kgs., - - 43] do. pks., &., a 
Corn Meal, ‘pags, Lard: —. - = 15,604! Wool, bales, - - 468 
Cotton, bales, - "15.049 Pork, - S.. = = 7,236 Wheat, bush., 71,53 
Grass Seed, bsh. 7,476 Dried ruit, pks., 3Jl 





Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Saturday, March 2d, 


were as follows: 
Flour and Meal, 








State Extra, #@ bbl., - - 6. td 10 | City and Femily, # bbl. 7.75@9.50 
“super. # bbl. - és +74 Southern A 
Western r Extra, vu bbl., sine Rye Flour, R de. R “bbl. wit 5.18 
Supe # bbi., 6.60@7.50 | Corn Meal, ® bb!. - - - 3.50@4, 
State Choice, # ppl a Buckwheat flour bbl., - 3.10@3.50 
Grain. 


Wheat, n White. .® bus. 1.65@1.80 Gets, # bush., - - - « - 5k@ 





d & Am. west, Rye, ®# busm, - - - - 2c@l@ 
bush., - - 1.68@1.75 as, # bush., - - - - 10612 
Gua. 0 ee -- Lm . @ bush. - - - - 
y, ® bush., -- - HKc@ 
poo me 
et te # bbl., - ome. SD --2 «6 | 
Fe soe - "Wasa ton Bacon, ® Bb 
* West'n clear Lard, prime steam, ® > “3 aoe 
Shoulders: silted. 2B - sxcas ‘Kettle rendered.®® 10% 
Beet, plata ayy Pbi., - Butter State, ® - = 4 @30e 
ex. mess, # bi., - Ww ~8D- - Iso@2ts 


- inte me 
Hams, D 


estern 
cas, io, ongal 0 Cageee, Sere 5 >» 














Mankcu 6, 1872. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD AND THE SNOW 
QUESTION. 


Rk. W. MILNOR ROBERTS, the 
distinguished Chief Engineer 

of the Nerthern Pacific Railroad, has 
made a statement regarding the snow 
problem on the Northern route, which 
has special interest just now. Mr. 
Roberts spent the winter of 1870-71 


F the western section of the North- | 4 © : 
long | since it was first broken. * 
| Sparks, just returned from the Musele 


ern Pacific line in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory, the early part of the 
present winter in Western Montana, 
near the highest elevation of the route, 
and has since been on the eastern por- 
tion of the road, through Minnesota. 
Besides this personal inspection he has 
been in constant communication with 
surveying and construction parties, and 
with government officials on the vari- 
ous parts of the line. His statement, 
which was made in answer to certain 
definite questions, isas follows: 


REPORT. 


120 Broapway, New York, / 

March 2, 1872. | 
The only points on the Northern Pacific 
route where in the absence of ordinary 


precautions there would be reason to | 
| for the latter <s complete exemption 


anticipate occasional difficulty from 
snow, are at and near the Bozeman Pass, 
in Montana, and towards the western 
part of Minnesota. As to the necessity 
for unusual precautions against snow, if 
the route via the Yellowstone Valley, 
Deer Lodge Pass; Clark’s Fork and Co- 
lumbia river be adopted, I do not appre- 
hend that any would be needed. 

The present winter isa remarkable one 
almost everywhere, but it is my opinion 
that with well-constructed fences at the 
most exposed points the Northern Pacific 
Railroad can unquestionably be kept 


open for regular traffic its entire length | 


across the continent through similar win- 
ters hereafter, should they occur. Our 
road from Duluth to Oak Lake (about 200 
miles) has been free most of the way this 
winter without snow fences, and the Lake 
Superior and Mississippi and the St. Paul 
and Pacific Roads, in Minnesota, have 
had comparatively little trouble from 
snow this winter. A few miles of snow 
fences wili render our line from Lake 
Superior to the Missouri river as free 
from snow obstructi as the line from 
Chicago to Omaha. ‘ven in the Rocky 
Mountains, in Montana, the thermome- 
ter from January 8th to the 14th, in the 
middle of the day, ranged from 37 deg. 
above zero to 48 deg. above, except the 
12th, when it was 30 deg. above. From 
January 15th to the 2l1st, the range was 
from 15 deg, to 37 deg. above; from Jan- 
uary 29th to February 12th the range was 
from 2 deg. above to 44 deg. above— 
average 26 deg. above; February 12th to 
18th, from 26 deg. above to 54 deg. above 
—average 42.5deg. The first snow storms 
of the present winter camein the Rocky 
Mountain region of Montana unusually 
early (in November and December), were 
accompanied by unusually cold weather 
and were regarded by the oldest settlers 
as very remarkable. Most winters cattle 
range through the valleys of this region 
without difficulty, and are usually fatter 
in spring than when turned out on the 
approach of winter—feeding on the nu- 
tritious bunch grass; and the editor of 








| early day, to have a productive value of near- 


| tween the Great West and the Atlantic coast, 


the Helena Herald estimates the loss of | 


cattle in Montana the past winter at less 
than one per cent. At Helena, in-the 
mountains, during the severe weather 
referred to, the lowest thermometer was 
about 30 deg. below zero, and from 20 deg. 
to 80 deg. below in the vicinity of the 
Bozeman summit. But such low tem- 
perature only occurred for a few days, 
as witness the high range of the ther- 
mometer from January 8th to February 
18th. My latest information from the 
mountain sections of our line is a report 
from Assistant Engineer J. W. Flenni- 
ken, dated at Helena February 12, and 
fully corroborated by letters from resi- 
dents of other portions of Montana, 
dated the 19th, From the former I make 
the foHowing extract: 

Ihave not heard of any very serious 
snows onany of ourlines. The Jefferson 
has but very little on it. Mss. Pease, 
who just arrived here from the Crow 
Agency, says that between the Agency 








and the divide there is but little snow. 
Between Forts Shaw and Benton it has 
disappeared altogether. In the Bitter- 
100t aud Missoula valleys there has been 
none of any acesunt. So far as I can 
learn, the snow would not have delayed 
trai: 3 more than one day had they been 
running. My opinion of the danger of 
deep suows and frequent drifts is, that 
at no time will the Northern and Pacific 
Railroad have to encounter anything re- 
scmbhng the troubie and vexation that 
the Union Pacific is suffering. The 
wagon road between here and Deer 
Lodge, the highest elevation on our line, 
has been open andin good condition — 

eS 


Shell Valley, where his stocx has been 
during the winter, says the susw has 
been very light, and the cattle have had 
no difficulty in getting plenty of grass 
the entire time. 


These very favorable reports, during a 


winter of unprecedented severity, cover 





the most elevattd and mountainous por- 
tions of our line where obstructions 
from snow would occur if anywhere on 
the route; and when it is remembered 
that the obstructions on the Union Pa- 
cific have been virtually confined to a 
section of 180 miles, every part of which 
is at least 1,000 feet higher than the 
highest summit on the Northern route, 
and most of which is 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
higher than the mountain section of 
equal length on the Northern Pacific 
line, it kecomes perfectly safe to predict 


from winter blockade as is enjoyed by 
railroads in New York and New En- 
gland. The valley route and sheltered 
position of the Northern Pacific Road 


through Montana prevents, to a great | 


extent, that constant drifting of what 
snow there is, which characterizes more 


| elevated routes, and which has been the 


chief source of difficulty on the Union 
Pacific. W. MILNOR ROBERTS, 
Chief Engineer, 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 





BANKING-HOUSE OF Fisk & HATCH, } 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 

NEw Yor, March 1, 1872. 
&&®” Weare selling the CHESAPEAKE and 
OHIO RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SIX 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS at the rate of 94 
and accrued interest. They are in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100, registered, or 
with coupons attached; interest payable May 
and November in United States gold coin; 
principal payable in 1899, also in geld coin. 

Bonds delivered by express, charges paid. 
These bonds, beside being the formal obliga- 
tions of a well-established, substantial, and 
throughly responsible corporation, comprising 
among its officers and directors some of the 
most experienced and trusted capitalists and 
business men of the country, are also secured 
by a mortgage lien uoon the whole great rail- 
road line, equipment, property and franchises, 
whose cost and value will not be less than 
thirty millions, and which is destined, at an 


ly double this sum. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad connects 
the deep-water navigation of the Chesapeake 
Bay with the head of reliable inland naviga- 
tion on the Ohio River. It is 427 miles, of 
which nearly three-fourths is already in ope- 
ration, and the remainder under such rapid 
construction that it will be completed during 
the ensuing Summer. 

This line furnishes a short and remarkably 
easy route for travel and transportation be- 


and as such will share, on advantageous terms, 
to a large extent in the vast volume of 
through business from the West which now 
taxes all existing means of transit. By means 
of connecting lines now under construction 
in Ohio and Kentucky, it will afford the short- 
est and cheapest route between Cincinnati, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and the Far West.and the North Atlantic 
shipping; and it must at once take rank, 
therefore, as one of the Great Trunk Roads of 
the country for through transportation. 

esides these advan it traverses the 
RICHEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE COAL DEPOSITS 
in the country, in its route through the KANa- 
WHA VALLEY, and crosses, in its course, some 
of the most important and valuable depositsof 
iron ore known on this continent. The coal, 
of which there are three varities, will furnish 
an enormous and profitable traffic; and there 
is no doubt that a large manufacturing activ- 
ity will soon be doveloped along the line. 


P Jicse bonds costs (with the back interest) to-day 
#500 bonds costs (with the back interest) to-day 
$479.95, 


Pei} bond costs (with the back intorest) to-day 


We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
PaciFic BonbDs, and receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Bonps:at 
their current prices. Descriptive pamphlets, 
with full information, furnished on applica- 


on. , 

We receive deposits and allow interest at the 
rate of four = cent. on balances; make col- 
lections in all parts of the country ; issue Cer- 





PROCRESS 


OF 


THE NORTHERN 


PACIFIC RAILROAD 





Irs 7.30 Bonps. 


, 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
JAY COCKE & COQ.) 


A POPULAR NEW ENGLAND 
SECURITY. 
The COMPLETION and SUCCESSFUL ©OP- 
ERATION of nearly ONE-HALF the VER- 
MONT DIVISION of the PORTLAND AND 
OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, has given ts 
these NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES in- 
creased popularity among all classes of in- 
vestors. The road has been completed at a 
cost FAR WITHIN the ORIGINAL ESTI- 
MATES, and the business of the line—largely 





| inadvance of the most sanguine expectations 


of its best friends—justifies all statements of 
the value of the local business—that INDE- 
PENDENT OF ALL OTHER RESOURCES, 
THE LOCAL BUSINESS IS MORE THAN 
SUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL OPERATING 
EXPENSES and INTEREST OBLIGATIONS. 

The success of this enterprise and its flatter- 
ing prospects authorizes our saying to all 


| SEEKING ABSOLUTE SAFETY for their in- 


The Northern Pacific Road is now | 
(March, 1872,) finished 255 miles—from 
Duluth, on Lake Superior, at Fargo, at 
the crossing of the Red River of the 
North, on the Eastern border of Dakota. | 
Regular trains are running over the com- | 
plete section. The work is rapidly pro- | 
gressing Westward through Dakota. The | 
track is contracted to be finished in| 
early Autumn (1872) to the Missouri Ri- 
ver, at the crossing of which the Road 
will connect with the lines of steamers | 
running 70) miles further West to Fort | 
Benton, and will thus at onee command 
the large garrying trade of Montana, 
and the traffic of the Upper Missouri 
country. 


In the meantime work has beeu st sadily 
progressing on the Pacific Coast. A sec- 
tion of twenty-five miles was finished in 
December last, and is now in operation, 
while forty miles more are under con- 
struction—connecting the Columbia Ri- 
ver, (at Kalama) with the terminal point 
on Puget Sound. During the past year 
careful surveys have been made of nearly 


| the entire distance across the continent, | 








tificates of Deposit, and do a general Barking 
business. ani FISK & HATCH. 
HARVEY FIsK, 
A. 8. Hatca. 


which fully verify previous estimates of 
the exceedingly favorable character of 
the routeand country. The work ofcon- 
struction will continue to be pushed both 
Eastward and Westward with such 
rapidity as the interests of the road may 
warrant. Including the purchased lines 
of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, the 
Northern Pacific Company now has un- 
der its management five hundred and | 
seventy-five miles of finished track. | 
Contracts are let and the means provided , 
for the construction of several hundred | 
miles more during 1872 in Minnesota, 
Dakota, and Washington Territory. 

In ite First Mortgage Gold Bonds the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company fur- 
nishes to the public an Investment Se- 
curity which combines the ready Nego- 
tiability, the Convenience, and the high | 
Credit of a first-class Railroad Bond, 
with the Solidity and Safety of a Real | 
Estate Mortgage on Land worth at least | 
twice the amount loaned. 

They are offered at Par in currency, | 
and yield 2 HANDSOME PROFIT to 
those exchanging 5-20s. 

They are free of United States Tax, 
and are issued in the following denomi- 
nations: Coupons, $100, $500, and $1,000; 
Registered, $100, $500, 21,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. 

Both principal and interest are pay- 
able in gold coin, at the office of Jay | 
Cooke & Co., New York City—the princi- 
pal at the end of thirty years, and the 
interest (at the rate of seven and three- | 
tenths per cent. per annum) half-yearly, | 
January and July. | 

One Million cf these Bonds were sold 
during February, and over a million and | 
ahalf during January, which is conclu- 
sive proof that they are favorites with 
the Investing Public. 


The redemption of 5-20’s by the Trea- | 
| 
| 


sury indicates low rates of interest to the 
public creditors hereafter, and as $49,- 
000,000 more are called in for March, we | 
strongly recommend to the holders there- | 
of an immediate exchange for the 7- 
Go.tp Bonps of the NoRTHERN PActIFICc 
RAILROAD. | 


All marketable securities received in 


exchange. | § 


| 
Fuli particulars furnished by 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


vestments, rather than HIGH RATES OF IN- 


| TEREST (WHICH VERY RARELY ACOCOM- 


PANY EACH OTHER), that we can recom- 
mend with absolute confidence the joint sink- 


| ing fund bonds of the three corporations 


composing the VERMONT DIVISION of the 
FORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG TRUNK 
RAILROAD LINE, the most important link in a 
line shorter by more than Fifty Miles thar any 
other between the Great Lakes and the Seaboard, 
having three independent sources of revenue 
—a LOCAL, THROUGH, AND PLEASURE 
BUSINESS—either of which is sufficient to 
guarantee the safety of its securities. 

Its bonds have become popular with all 
classes of investors, for no bonds in the mar- 
ket offer equal security and profit to those having 
Five-Twenties and other high-priced securi- 
ties to convert. MANY OF THE MOST CON- 
SERVATIVE INVESTORS in the country 
have SUBSCRIBED LARGELY to this POPU- 
LAR LOAN, and the balance remaining un- 
sold, it is believed, will be rapidly absorbed, 

The bonds ure in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, and $100, and cannot be issued for more 
than $20,000 per mile of road. The interest 
(Six Per Cent. Gold) is payable semi-annually, 


| free of Government Tax, principal also re- 


deemable in gold in 1891, and are offered until 


| further notice at 9 and accrued interest in 


currency. 

For further infornnation, pamphlets, maps, 
eic., apply to the Financial Agents, 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New 
York; FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk 
Street, Boston; FAIRBANKS & EWING, 715 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; GEORGE OP- 


| DYKE & CO., Bankers, 25 Nassau Street, New 


York. 


Jay Cooke, MicCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard #t., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND,‘ AND 
WALES. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS, 
Our r 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured. 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 
e 


nts. 
At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
ave been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA. WASHINGTON. 


FARRACUT 
Fire Insurance Company 
OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 346 BROADWAY. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 61 Liberty Street. 








JOHN M. FURMAN, President. 
WM. A. COBB, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Sec’y. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Asgs’t See’y. 


CUNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
Between New York and Liverpool, calling 
at Cork Harbor. 





FROM NEW YORK. 
CHINA, Weds., 13 Mch. 
ABYssiNIA,* 20 “ 
CUBA “ ‘ 


ALGERIA, “ 3 Apl. 
And every following} And every following 
Wednesday & Saturday. | Saturday. 


RATES OF PASSACE. 
Cabin, $80.00, $100.00 and $130.00, Gold, according 
to accommodation. 
Tickets to Paris, $15.00, Gold, additional. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
CR ins cnncsancncnnebsbnnesasea $30.00, Currency. 
Steerage Tickets from Liverpool and Queens- 
town and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of Lading given for Belfast, Glas- 
ow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports un the Con- 
inent, and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Com- 
pany’s ce, 4 Bowling Grego. For Steerage Pas- 
sage, at lil Broadway, rinity Buildiog. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 
here. No 
. 8 PIANO 


| FROM BOSTON. 
SIBERIA, Sat., 
PARTHIA,“ = 16 
BATAVIA, “ 
SAMARIA, “ 








1st Class Pianos sent eve 


Agts. Cireulars free. 
0-0 Broadway. New York. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. V., No. 11. 








Farm and Garden. 








THE CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON. 


HERE appears to be some difference of opinion 
relative to the Agricultural Convention which 
met and organized at Washington on the 15th ultimo. 
In the absence of an official report we can only make 
up our account of the proceedings from the different 
journals. Dr. Geo. B. Loring, of Mass., was chosen 
president, and delegations were admitted from the 
foHowing States: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and District of Columbia. 

Four topics of discussion were reported by the com- 
mittee on business, 1. the expediency of asking further 
land-grants from Congress, for promoting the national 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts; 2. the desir- 
ability of establishing experimental farms and stations, 
fer the promotion of agriculture; 3. the expediency of 
modifying the military instruction in the colleges afore- 
said; and 4. the best method of codperationg with the 
Department of Agriculture, and with one another, for 
the promotion of common aims. 

After due consideration resolutions were adopted of 
which the following is the substance. 

1. That agricultural societies and colleges have some 
specific organ of communication with the Department 
at Washington. 2. That an annual convention like 
the present be held. 3. That the department tabulate 
the statistics of all societies. 4. That the State socie- 
ties coJperate wiih the department in many specified 
ways, including the furnishing of statistics, et. 5. 
That the department shall have a general supervision 
and shall assign to subjects for investigation, to individ- 
ual societies and colleges. 6. That it shall investigate 
the operations of clubs and societies, and shall make 
suggestions as to the best form of organization. 7. 
That the subjects for discussion shall be announced 
yearly, prior to the annual convention. 8. That for 
each duty a — organ, that is a committee (of one 
or more) shall be oo by the department and the 
societies, and that if possible it shall be the duty of 
a department officer, to carefully prepare matters for 
publication. 9. That among the subjects for reporis 
at the next convention held, according to the first res- 
olution, be the following: First. On the importance 
and means of improving physical expertness in agri- 
cultural labor, the object being to devote to the de- 
eo of human skill the attention too much con- 
fined to the horse and the brute creation, and a report 
to be presented concerning experts in farm labor. 
Second. On the importance to farmers of accurate ac- 
counts of expenses, receipts in detail, and of careful 
study of these, as a means for constant annual im- 
provement. Third. On the best means of organizing 
neighborhood associations for mutual improvement. 
Fourth. On the best method of conducting experi- 
ments, and the necessity of careful records, and of sep- 
arating the conditions involved. 10. That copies of 
this report be communicated to the several State so- 
cieties and agricultural colleges of the United States, 
and they be requested to communicate their action in 
regard to the proposed relations to the National De- 
partment of Agricult: re, and of the persons appointed 
as organs of communication. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture who called the 
convention appears to have been set aside rather sum- 
marily in the proceedings, and at length washed his 
hands of the whole affair and retired in disgust. Of 
course there was more or less desire evinced by the del- 
egations to secure special legislation, but upon the 
whole the convention was a fair success and may pave 
the way to more important meetings in future. 


A TALE WITH A MORAL. 


NE of our most valued exchanges half literary 
and half agricultural in its make up, and a'ways 
embellished with many excellent wood-cuts has this 
week afforded its readers an unusual amount of amuse- 
ment and instruction in the shape of a tale translated 
from the French and intended to enforce the truth 
that Heaven watches over us even in the midst of dan- 
ger. Here is the story in brief:—A rich Swedish mer- 
chant was traveling in Pomeramia with his son, and 
stopped for the night at an inn kept by a venerable 
Swedish woman who in the evening told them how in 
her youth she was carried out into the Baltic Sea ona 


cake of ice, in company with a pes cow; how she was ~ 


rescued and in due time restored to her family. It all 
reads in the good old Sunday-school-book style, and 
but for one unfortunate incident would point its 
moral. The girl happened upon the ice because the 
cow (a coast-bred animal, too,) persisted in drinking 
sea-water, and so the cake broke off and the two 
floated out to sea, the salt water doubtless allaying 
their thirst during their involuntary voyage. The old 
woman ended her narative by addressing the younger 
of her auditors in these words: ‘‘ Young man! withthe 
dear God to listen, I was as safe on that open sea as I 
am now by this bright warm fire.” ‘ Ay, ay!” replied 
the merchant, doubtless winking at his son, “I thank 
you, madam,” said that impressible youth “looking 
intently at the dancing blaze,” and probably laughing 
in his sleeve. Now we may be mistaken. Possibly 
Swedish cows do drink salt water. We hope our con- 
temporary will enlighten us. Perhaps it would be 
kind to say no more, but the accompanying illustra- 
tion ought not to be passed over in silence. We have 
here a eake.of ice which has evidently been cut off 
with a marker and plow. It floats with its surface six 
inches out of water in a placid bay surrounded by ver- 





dure-clad hills, while upon it by the side of the cow 
kneels a bare-headed maiden, pretty well drawn, but 
dressed more for the summer air which apparently 
surrounds her in the picture, than for driving cows 
amid the rigors of a Swedish winter. 


A BOOK FOR HORSE FANCIERS. 


ORSE-TAMING is an art where natural tact 

goes nearly as far as science; but, nevertheless, 
the value of tangible rules upon this important subject 
will be readily recognized by the intelligent stock 
farmer. A recent volume, published by W. R. Cuarter, 
of Philadelphia, under the title of Tachyhippodamiz2, 
contains the secret systems of Rarey and William J. 
Powell, both of them thorough magicians’in horse- 
flesh. Rarey lays down three laws: jirst, that a horse 
will do anything that he fully comprehends, without 
making any offer of resistance; second, that he never 
knows his own strength until taught; and third, that 
familiarity will do away with fear. These rules may 
appear truisms, but in the book alluded to Rarey 
shows how their application gives complete power to 
the trainer. Thesystem of Powell is less easy to ex- 
plain succinctly. His successes were achieved in Mex- 
ico, where the untamed studs of the prairies tested his 
methods tothe full. Hefirst shut himself up absolute- 
ly alone with the horse, and then waited at a little dis- 
tance until he caught his eye. Hethen moved forward, 
with the left hand extended, until the animal showed 
signs of disturbance. Then he paused until the per- 
tubation disappeared, and immediately moved nearer. 
Finally he was able to reach the horse, and lightly 
touch the forehead. By repeating this, after a fixed 
plan, down the neck and over the hock, the process of 
“gentling ’’? could be accomplished in a few hours, and 
sometimes even in a half-hour. Powell is at pains to 
explain all the @etails of his practice,and he does it in 
a most amusing, as well as instructive, manner. He 
tells us how he cured 'a friar of his habit of borrowing 
a neighbor’s horse too frequently, gives the secret of 
making a dull horse look mettlesome, and shows how 
to teach turkeys to dance, entertains us with an old 
story of Thales and his mule, and ends with the best 
receipts for botts and the blind-staggers. 





_Publishers’ Department, _ 





New York, March 6, 1872. 








HEAR BOTH SIDES. 
OME time since we wrote the following para- 
graph: 

We beg that all who deal with this office, either 
as subscribers or advertisers, will bear in mind the 
fact that the Christian Union and its managers ear- 
nestly desire to deal justly, liberally, and agreeably, 
with every body. lf any thing goes wrong, let the 
publishers have a full chance of understanding the a‘- 
tair. No one need ever close up any business dealing 
with this office, with the feeling that he has been 
wronged; for it will always be regarded as a favor if 
due notice be given of any irregularity or error or un- 
pleasantness of any description in connection with the 
paper, in order that it may be righted. The great 
pressure of business at the beginning of the year may 
necessitate delays; the impossibility of watching every 
act of every subordinate may sometimes result in un- 
pleasantness; but a little patience, a little considera- 
tion, a, little kind explanation on both sides will 
generally put matters right again. 


We reproduce it now in order to remind our friends 
how we desire to do business, and because a letter 
which we reproduce below illustrates how an appa- 
rently reasonable complaint may after all be really an 
unreasonable one. 


‘* WILMINGTON, [no State given] Feb. 11, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. 

Gentlemen: Once more I ask you to make the fol- 
lowing corrections of mistakes made by ‘cussed ” 
carelessness on your part. Iam getting tired of writ- 
ing and having no attention psid to my endeavors to 
have your mistakes corrected.’’ 

[Here follows statement of an error in sending the 
Christian Union, which, of course, was at once made 
right.] 

“T have written in a placid state of mind, knowing 
that you were crowded with business; but now I feel 
called upon to demand that you make the corrections 
herein set forth without more ado. If Iam unsuc- 
cessful this time, I shall lay the case before Henry 
Ward Beecher; then, if not righted, before Harriet 
Beecher Stowe; if I fail there, before the devil him- 
self; being fully determined to have satisfaction, if I 
send the matter to head-quarters. 

Respectfully,”’ 





Upon looking to see what previous letters had been 
received from the:“‘respectful” writer of this, we find one 
written with the same carelessness as the above which 
we have quoted—namely, giving no clue to the State 
in which his post-office is located. This former letter 
was promptly answered, and sent to the principal 
post-office of the name (Wilmington, Delaware), which 
letter was returned, as the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed ‘could not be found.’” Had the writer given 
his full address—street, city, and State, he would have 
received our letter, and so have saved this last effu- 
sion of his. 

In this previous letter, reference was made to asub- 
scription as having been sent ‘‘some time in Decem- 
ber,” which was rather too indefinite to be found 
with readiness among the tens—yes, scores—of thou- 
sands of names which came pouring in upon us during 
that month, and which it was impossible to have in- 
dexed by the time we received the above letter in Janu- 





ary. But our request for more specific information 
found no reply; for our letter, as above stated, was 
returned. 

_ The moral of our little story is this: 1. When you write 
a letter and want it answered, give your own name 
and full address, plainly written. 2. If the object of 
your letter is a correction, give every point about the 
subscription sent,—date, amount of money, and full ad- 
Gress. 3. If it is a change of address, give the present as 
well as the desired address. 4. Whatever the object, 
make plain who is writing, where from, and what 
about—and then if you are not attended to, we shall 
not object to receive such letters asthe above. 








OUR CHROMOS. 


O the anxious inquirers who are sending us 

letters—of courteous inquiry, of urgent entreaty, 

of sarcastic reminder, and, as a very rare exception, of 

rather puerile abuse—we beg to say, in the language 

of Punch’s ‘“ Advice to those about to marry’: 
aaa Don't yp? 

In the first place, it is of no use. Weare pushing 
our Paris printers—not night and day, for color print- 
ing cannot be done by artificial light—but all the time, 
and persistently, to printas fast as they can, to do good 
work. Wehave at this time a large case of Caromos 
in the New York Custom-house, which we have been 
unable to get at for more than a week after its un- 
loading from the steamer. Thisis one of the incidental 
delays. Last Friday, we had invoice of another lot just 
shipped from Havre. Other shipments are promise in 
afew days. The trouble in the Paris manufactory in 
December, by which over 15,000 pairs of the pictures 
were destroyed, had this additional disadvantage; 
that it occurred at a time when the days were short, 
and shortening; and the very few hours of daylight 
which the printers had did not allow them to accom- 
plish much in the way of catching up with their lost 
labor. So that, while we have been delivering some 
thousands to subscribers, we are still largely in 
arrears. 

But these arrears will be duly met, and for our own in- 
terest will be met as soonas possible. Besides the orig- 
inal printers, we have gone to the expense of having 
new stones made, and have also another establisument 
at work under contract to furnish us 50,000 pairs. The 
Gays are now lengthéning very markedly. The print- 
ers are getting ahead of their prrears, aud just as fast 
as they enable us we shall fulfill our promises and serve 
every subscriber to the Christian Union in the order 
of the names upon our subscription list, with the 
chromos * Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” 

Within a very fev; weeks we shall announce the 
exact date on our subscription list up to which the 
Chromos have been served; if after that, your name 
ccming before the date mentioned, you find that you 
have not received your pictures, we shall take it asa 
FAVOR to be notified thereof. 

Meantime, please do not write lciters about it. We 
shall every little while tell all we know about it in this 
column of the paper. And since all the letters in the 
world cannot add spurs to our dgire to push matters 
ahead, we beg that the Publishers’ Department may be 
accepted as an answer to all inquiries. 





WHEN Does Your SUBSCRIPTION Exprre?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continueit, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, yeu will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Loek at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 








PLyMovuTH PuLpit.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary 
ing frem 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’s verbatim phonographic 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast gaee, ’ ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om. CHromos) 
free to each. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 

Single copies. $3 per annum; four copies, $10. which is $2.50 a copy: 
eight copies, $20. The party who send8 us $2 for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, ean 
afterwards add single eopies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents mm addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
draft or money-oerder can csnveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mau. The 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 
twenty eents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 
one address for $5. ° 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing te 
pay @ liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &@ 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 





